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“Tite one Idea which History exaibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of 
Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 
views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 
as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.""—HumBo.pr’s Cosmos, 
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Nor strikingly eventful in politics, the week has 
been one utterly damaging to the Administration in 
every branch of affairs. The public has been 
watching for some signs that the Ministry would 
reconstitute itself; and, as Thursday came with a 
Privy Council, so came rumours that the Ministry 
was to be joined by Sir James Graham, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and the Duke of 
Newcastle; but Thursday evening brought the 
denial of these too flattering rumours, and the 
announcement that there was to be no chan ; in 
other words, Ministers could not get anybouy to 
join them. Their case is too desperate. They are 
to rub on as they can, until the session opens; and 
! The announcement of no change the thick- 
and-thin Ministerialists affect to treat as a sign that 
no change is needed; but others, not unfriendly to 
the set, already look forward to a total change of 
Ministry—the Protectionists to come in and do 
their worst ; after which the farseeing discern sun- 
shine, with a prospect of some popular “ onward 
movement,” “ sweeping away the privileges of the 
aristocracy,” as the Times phrases it ! 
_ Meanwhile, the disastrous state of public affairs 
1s now receiving an attention which grows keener 
every day. Papers recently Ministerial, such as the 
Times, do not hesitate to expose a general system 
of inefficiency and non-government. ‘The Navy is 
detected in the acceptance of contracts from persons 
who supply it with “preserved meats” that are 
mixed with offal and garbage, and have rotted in 
store. Not always in store, however; for some of 
the stuff has been served out to seagoing ships, 
and has produced sickness on board. ‘The Megera 
steamboat is appointed to take a battalion of Rifles 
to the Cape, and she puts into Plymouth “ disabled.” 
The fact occasions a disclosure that the men were 
huddled into the ship together with Ordnance stores 
for the same destination, in a manner most likely 
to breed sickness among the men—and thus it is 
that a wretched parsimony, by making a store-ship 
and a transport-ship into one, risks the total failure 
of the expedition. Yet the troops at the Cape are 
wanted more than ever: the latest intelligence is 
most disastrous. General Somerset’s promenade 
through the Waterkloof and among the Kromme 
ridges, is anything but a triumphal or a victorious 
march, Lieutenant-Colonel Fordyce, Lieutenant 
Carey, and six men fell under the fire of the concealed 
Kafirs. The Highlanders waver, rally again imme- 
diately, and make a clean sweep of their crafty foes. 
General Somerset promenades for three days, and 
returns to his camp, followed by the Kafirs, who, 
not all dismayed by the vaunted assault on their 
fastnesses, enter the General’s camp, steal the 
canals anim foo - Sere sentries, and 
was sarcastically hinted they would probabl 
“walk off” some night with the General himself! 
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The Kafirs both fight and maneuvre. Sir Harry 
Smith does not move; indeed there seems to be an 
opinion that he cannot move effectively without more 
troops. Troops in the Megzra remain at Plymouth ! 

The attack on the negroes at Lagos, on the West- 
ern Coast of Africa, is a step of which the merits 
have scarcely come before us; but, whatever its 
merits, its success is very doubtful. The party 
under Commander Forbes made good its landing, 
succeeded in firing the town of the “ King,” and 
made its own retreat in “ good order”; but it en- 
countered a desperate resistance, and the technical 
“good order” is not likely to be appreciated by 
the negro savages, who will assuredly think that 
they have beaten off the British. On the whole, 
the military intelligence from Caffraria and Western 
Africais not propitious. 

Much discussion has arisen on the state of mili- 
tary affairs nearer home. Sir Charles Shaw has 
written to the Times, corroborating “ An Old Officer 
of Light Division,” and proving, so far as a news- 
paper letter can, that our Continental neighbours 
are four or five times as good marksmen as our 
soldiers—if the disproportion be not greater. The 
Times backs its correspondent ; and many journals, 
hitherto rather distinguished for peace tendencies, 
now openly avow an apprehension of aggressive 
war in France, and a dislike of our military con- 
dition, exposed and unprepared as that is. The 
Leader itself cannot be more urgent than the 
Times, the Daily News, and several other journals 
equally inclined to Ministers. There is a strong 
feeling that the state of the national defence is far 
from being satisfactory ; and the elderly gentlemen 
who preside in Downing-street are reminded of their 
responsibilities. 

The attack on an English officer, at Florence, 
suggests a call upon Ministers to enforce Lord 
Palmerston’s rule—“Civis Romanus sum”—a 
British subject shall be protected wherever he 

oes. At present, from the Amatola ranges to Val 
’Arno, an Englishman seems to be regarded as 
fair game. 

Government is not exonerated from blame in 
these respects by divers didactic successes. Lord 
John Russell, for example, has succeeded in putting 
off a deputation from the Public School Associa- 
tion, with an impression that he is in favour of 
secular education, though he will not pledge him- 
self to any course, nor even say anything definite ; 
by which means, probably, he wins the advocates 
of public education to be his allies, without the 
trouble of being theirs. We doubt, however, 
whether such a success is worth its cost in the 
long run. 


Lord Grey has succeeded in winning the colo- 


nists of Cape Town by a new constitution, very 
“liberal” indeed; but his triumph is won at the | 
cost of a confession that he is defeated. He adopts | 
into his own draft the principal points of Mr. | 
Attorney-General Porter’s draft, wraps it all up in | 
his own peculiarly flowery and crotchety style of | 





despatch, like a bonbon in a frilled paper cover, 
and hands to the colonists their own demands. 
Why not do it sooner? Perhaps in order to 
afford the colonists another proof that, if a com- 
munity be only rebellious enough, it may have 
whatever it asks. The franchise granted by this 
new constitution is a household suffrage, almost 
equivalent in a colony to universal suffrage; now, 
oe is household suffrage granted to the com 
tively young and rough community of the 

and refused to the People of this country? ‘T 
differences are all in favour of England, except this 
one—that the Cape has been more sturdy in its 
demands, even to rebellion. That és a valid reason, 
and is recognized, it appears, officially. 

Ireland is adding to the troubles of the day. 
The agrarian conspiracy in the North continues, in 
all the old potenc of, Ribandism. At Dundalk, 
Mr. Fortescue, brother to the Marquis of Ormonde, 
after having gone about with a guard of armed 
men, has relinquished the anxious post of resident, 
and withdrawn. At Armagh, a young man cannot 
obtain an insurance of his own life! At the same 

lace, a tenant, who objects to joinin importuning his 
landlord for reductions of rent, is waylaid, beaten, 
and left for dead. Sir James Emerson Tennent 
describes the country—its peasantry pauperized 
and demoralized, its inhabitants disappearing, its 
local taxation exhausted, its men made reckless by 
want, and heated to insanity by organized excite- 
ment, and now occupied } ramoverse in noonday 
slaughter. Worthy gentlemen are meeting “ to 
consider,” are proposing an augmentation of police, 
and recommending that more districts be “ pro- 
claimed.” But how long have such measures been 
“tried” in Ireland, and how have they answered ? 
Surely it is time to study Ireland in Ireland, and to 
deal with facts as they are, not on a priori assump- 
tions. Only for such a purpose we ought to have 
a Government ; which is precisely the organism 
that Downing-street cannot produce. 

The one thing that does promise strength to the 
country, the Anglo-American Alliance, that, it is 
intimated, the old Whigs, the genuine -“ high” 
Whigs are to resist! It is too national for them. 
However, it is also too strong for them. Coming 
it is; and the People of either country will not very 
readily be baulked of a genuine alliance, to keep « 
up the miserable connection with leagued despo- 
tism, which has cost this country so much, in 
money—the Continent so much, in misery. 

“The Lower Empire,” with new scenery, dresses, 
and decorations ; a serious comedy, in four epochs. 
On the first act terminating with a massacre of 
Paletéts, the curtain (which, were not the actors the 
Saviours of Society, we should have called Red) 
descended. The first scene of the second act is 
the ceremony at Notre Dame (N.B. The French 
stage especially affects religious chants and proces- 
siuns); the second scene, the Banquet at the Tuile- 
ries—about which there hangs a certain ominous 
mystery, for the Moniteur is silent, and officious 
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papers doubtful, as to whether the Prince was there or 
not—lending to this Prince a certain fatal, Banquo- 
like cloudiness of apparition ; ‘the only distinct and 
seizable glimpse of the entertainment being a scene 
of more than convivial idolatry, not going home 
till morning, and singing over winecups some new 
Imperial version or other of “O, Richard ! O, mon 
Roi!” the gardes du corps being not yet selected, 
and the Marie Antoinette of their frantic Baccha- 
nalia—the Princess Mathilde, par exemple ? In the 
streets a clinging, penetrating fog, assisting cuiras- 
siers to shroud Louis the well-beloved from the 
eager gaze of an enthusiastic constituency. ' 

Yes! in four acts: for did not the Prmce him 
self divide his life, already historical, into four 
epochs? How long are the second (which has 
opened) and the third to last? Tragedy began, 
shall tragedy conclude the fourth and last epoch ? 
Our business is the present. A despotism more 
prying and vexatious than Vienna; a terror more 
pitiless, more gorged with victims, than Naples; a 
Minister of Finance “‘ bulling ” the market, if not, 
as at Vienna, by putting policemen in the “ Stocks,” 
at least by silencing rude *‘ Bears” in the journals, 
and drowning their warnings by official criers in 
the streets: the Millennium of Mercadet! The 
people amused with games and shows, whilst the 
powers that be are dividing the spoils of “ adjudi- 
cations’; public opinion strained and _ filtered 
through the Bureau de Censure; fhe provinces 
scoured by gendarmes, and “ drawing blank,” for 
the prisons are full to suffocation; the National 
Guards disarmed; the French navy turned into 
floating Bastiles, or transporting untried jour- 
nalists and representatives of the people to death 
by yellow fever at Cayenne; such, in a few words, 
is the inauguration of your modern Augustus ! 
What does “ my brother,” M. de Morny, say? 
** Providence does nothing by halves ;” 1.e., Provi- 
dence does not massacre by halves, Perhaps not ; 
but, if M. Louis Bonaparte be the Providence of 
France, it is certain that-he does all, not by halves, 
but by half-brothers. Nothing like your-official 
blasphemies, after all, for neatness ! 

But the terrorists themselves tremble: “ terrent 
paventque,” as Tacitus would say; not political, so 
much as personaland private vengeance, of widowed 
husbands and childless fathers is, to be feared by 
the successful “ Saviours of Society.” And, after 
all, it seems M. L. Bonaparte is to be warmingpan 
for Henry V.—the Prince for the King; but may 
he not make it too hot for him. Or is Fusion to 
spring out of Confusion, and are we to go so far 
back, that even Henry V. will seem a “ liberator” 
by comparison? We read with regret, and with a 
desire to think better, our intelligent correspondent’s 
appreciation of the Legitimists in the-present crisis. 
We have always respected, while abjuring this 
party, their religion, and their symbols: for right 
divine és a religion, and, like many otkers, a dead 
one, we believe; but it is not without its past 
glories: and, even in ignoble times, it should be in- 
capable of disgrace from a Monk or a Cadoudal. 

The good example of December 2 is bearing 
fruit everywhere. France, in’51, as in ’48, takes 
the initiative! ‘The Emperor of Austria has only 
now completed his sum of imperial perjury ; finally 
destroying the few remaining guarantees of the 
revolution, and, by the hand of Schwarzenberg, 
who rescinds himself, returning “ beyond the 
flood ” to Metternichian principles of Bureaucratic 
paternal government ! 

The startling event of the week is the burning 
of the Amazon steamer. Out at sea, in rough 
weather, flames burst forth from the engine-room ; 
in twenty minutes the deck becomes too hot to 
hold a living creature, and all who can scramble 
into boats. Three boats are swamped at once; 
others go down, one of them full; others are lost 
to sight; two only have conveyed their freight to 
safety—37 persous out of 161! An Eliot War- 
burton among the lost! And all this, it would 
seem, because the owners of the steamer were 
impatient to fuse an untried boat, and its offi- 
cers impatient to speed it, with an untried engine, 
in rough, adverse weather ! 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From ovr own CoRRESPONDENT. 
Letter II. 
Paris, January 8, 1851. 
L' Empire est fait, The name of the Republic is 
still preserved, but the Republican institutions are 
demolished one by one. We have in France the 
Empire of the year 1800, minus the Emperor. New 
Year's-day was the inauguration of the new era. 
We have had the religious parody of the imperial 
coronation, in the absence of the imperial sun (as was 


generally remarked) to gladden the occasion. In 
1804 the household of the Emperor wore a livery of 
green and gold; im 1852 the lackeys of the President 
are attired in gold and green; in 1804 Marshal Ney 
rode at the right hand of the Emperor’s state car- 
riage; in 1852 Edgar Ney, sen of the Marshal, rides 
at the right hand door of the carriage of the Presi- 
dent ; in 1804, at the ceremony of the consecration, 
a choral mass of Lesueur’s composition was chanted ; 
in 1852 M. Louis Bonaparte orders the same mass 
by Lesueur to be chanted again. For sightseers the 
ceremony was magnificent. All the way from the 
Elysée to Notre Dame the army of Paris lined the 
streets. At half-past eleven the President, wearing, 
for the first time, the uniform of a general of divi- 
sion, stepped into his carriage. He was preceded 
by a regiment of guides, by lancers, and by the 
mounted Republican guard. A squadron of cuiras- 
siers encompassed his carriage. The cortége was 
formed by a squadron of gendarmerie, and by the 
Seventh Regiment of Lancers. A piercing cold fog 
prevailed in the streets, crowded with spectators 
who had come out to see the show. Not a single 
cry, not a sign of enthusiasm. Within the Cathedral, 
where only a select public were admitted, cries of 
‘Vive Napoléon ’’ burst forth from the throats of the 
mayors of the departments, who had been specially 
invited to the ceremony. A numberof tickets had been 
distributed to “‘ the ladies,’’ The ladies, however, 
were conspicuous for their absence, excepting a 
gallery in which figured the Princess Mathilde, 
daughter of King Jerome, the Princess Stephanie of 
Baden, and a few of the President’s intimate allies: 
the other tribunes were empty. As soon as the Pre- 
sident had taken his seat a chorus of three hundred, 
and an orchestra of two hundred musicians executed, 
with admirable ensemble and prodigious effect (says 
the Moniteur), the March, the Vivat, andthe Te Deum 
composed by Lesueur for the coronation of the 
Emperor. After the benediction, the clergy intoned 
the ancient prayer ‘for the King,’’ which had been 
used as a prayer for the Republic, It has now been 
made a mixed prayer, at once for the Republic and 
for Napoleon. 

After the ceremony Louis Bonaparte regained his 
carriage, and through a double file of soldiers repaired 
directly to the ‘luileries; where the customary 
receptions of New Year's-day were held. A decree 
inserted in the Moniteur, has since declared that the 
Tuileries is henceforth the residence of the President. 

Atthe receptions in the Tuileries the attendance 
was immense—of functionaries. Every constituted 
bedy came to present their homages to the new 
** Chief of the State,” and to “assure him of their 
sincere devotion”’: a formula ready to the service of 
all suecessive Governments, past, present,and future. 
However, at the reception of the clergy, a scene 
occurred which is piquante enough to deserve men- 
tion. The Archbishop of Paris, whois a Republican, 
had more than once in his address laid a stress on the 
word ‘* Republic.”” The President in his reply began 
by assuring him that in truth he did not pretend to 
deny that hisrecent acts had not beenstrictly legal; but 
that, nevertheless, he believed he had accomplished 
a duty in so acting, that he believed he had saved 
society from the furious assaults of the demagogy. As 
he pronounced thislast word, a certain priest shrugged 
his shoulders. Another priest, a Corsican, who hap- 
pened to observe the gesture, exclaimed that it was 
indecent to shrug the shoulders so disrepectfully at a 
moment when the President was uttering words so 
admirable. The priest thus rudely accosted replied 
that he shrugged his shoulders because he chose to 
doso, “ Your words are like your gestures,” rejoined 
the Corsican; “‘ they are indecent, and I shall know 
how to make you repent of them.” ‘ We will see 
about that,” replied the other, ‘“ Sir, my name is 
Fraséoli: I am a canon of the Chapter of St. Denis.” 
‘* Sir, I am simply the Abbé Duguesnel.”” Here the 
history of the incident ends. It does not depose 
whether these two gentlemen exchanged cards, and 

roceeded to appoint a meeting at the Bois de Bou- 
ogne. 

The evening of the lst of January was intended to 
be celebrated by illuminations. On the Boulevard, 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the President’s 
tailor, were alone in their glory. According to the 
Moniteur and the Patrie it was a genera illumination. 

On Sunday the official rejoicings continued. There 
was adinner, and a ball at the Hétel de Ville. The 
prefect of the Seine entertained the mayors of the 
provincial towns, who had come up to the ceremony 
of New Year’s-day. Generals St. Arnaud and Magnan 
appeared at the ball for a few moments only. 

onday it was the turn of the Tuileries. A grand 
banquet of 400 ‘‘ covers”” was given in the ancient 
palace of Catherine de Médicis, M. Louis Bonaparte 
did the honours. 

Again (allow me to repeat) we have the Empire. 
It is the imperial despotism without its glory. The 
press is gagged, and all freedom of thought and 
speech proscribed and strangled. ‘The censure is 
reéstablished. To the direction ‘de la Librairie,” 
at the Ministry of the Interior, a bureau of censure 
has been adjoined, to which every journal is 
compelled to send its proof sheets. This ‘ bureau 
de censure”’ is sitting all dayand allnight, It reads 








the proof sheets of the journals, it corrects, it expur- 
gates, it cancels, it alters them ; and they are obliged 
to appear with the corrections, additions, and sup- 
pressions infijcted yy the censors. M., A. Peyrat, 
one of the editors the Presse, ventured four days 
ago to offer some advice on the proper course of ac- 
tion to follow, The Bureau de Censure sends word 
to M. Peyrat “ that his counsels are not required, 
and begs him to dispense with them for the future.” 
Hitherto the Pope was wont to deem himself the 
sole possessor of infallibility ; now we find M. Louis 
Bonaparte competing with the Holy Father for this 
precious article, 

Speech as well as thought is under severe prohibi- 
tions. A decree has just appeared in the Moniteur, 
which assimilates oral to written misdemeanours; 
only, instead of submitting these offences to a jury, 
the decree hands them over to the cognizance of the 
Correctional Police—that is to say, to the very no- 
minees of M. Louis Bonaparte. The Ministerial 
journals are not satisfied.even with these measures. 
They demand loudly that not offences of the press 
merely, but in general all offences, shall be with- 
drawn from juries and referred immediately to the 
tribunals. Ina word, they demand the radical sup- 
pression of trial by jury, under the pretext that it is 
an English institution, not in harmony with the 
wants, the manners, and the habits of the French 
nation. 

In order to isolate the citizens more effectually, the 
Government has published another decree, which 
enjoins the agents of authority to close, at their dis- 
cretion, any café, cabaret, or public establishment 
where citizens are in the habit of meeting. The Minis- 
ter of the Interior, in writing his instructions on this 
decree, has been compelled to characterize it as ** arbi- 
trary."’ These are M. de Morny’s own words in his 
explanatory circular :—‘‘ The more scope a law (he is 
speaking of this decree) allows to arbitrary discretion 
in a question which affects public and private in- 
terests, the more are the functionaries charged with 
its application, accountable for the carefulness, the 
conscientiousness, and the devotion they are expected 
to manifest.” ‘'hus as a correction to the avowed 
arbitrariness of a law, we shall have the arbitrary 
discretion of the respected functionaries of Govern- 
ment. 

Everywhere the Government is hastening to re- 
move trom sight the last vestiges of the Republic. 
The Imperial Eagle replaces the Gallic Cock on the 
standards and on the arms of France. This is not 
all: the ideal features of M. Louis Bonaparte are to 
replace on the coins the ideal effigy of the Republic. 
In the different departments, with the exception of 
that of the Seine, the Prefects under one pretext or 
another have ordered that the trees of liberty shall 
be cut down. Some Prefects have gone a step further, 
and have ordered that on all the public monuments 
the words Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, shall be 
effaced ; as the device of the Revolution, One of 
these fine days these gentlemen will suppress History. 
The imperial restoration is inaugurated throughout 
the country by thousands of arrests. In the pro- 
vinces alone their number is alarming. In a letter 
from Moulins we read :—‘* Numerous prisoners brought 
from all quarters of the department are arriving every 
day at Moulins, ‘The prison being gorged to suffoca- 
tion, the hospital of St. Giles has been prepared for their 
detention.”” In the Sentinelle, of Toulon :—“ Every 
day numbers of accused persons are brought into this 
town and immediately distributed in the dungeons of 
Fort Lamalgue, which will not suffice to contain the 
whole number of those who from the north and the 
east of the department are to be successively forwarded 
to Toulon, It is, therefore, in contemplation to fit out a 
few ships of the line and frigates now lying in Ordi- 
nary, and to moor them in the inner roads as pro- 
visional hulks.” I could fill sheets with similar 
accounts. 

A thorough Terror reigns in the provinces, which 
are scoured in all directions by moveable columns 
of gendarmerie. The National Guards are disarmed 
wherever any pretext can be found; and for the majo- 
rity a pretext is not wanting. Not even the National 
Guard of peaceable Normandy is spared, A decree has 
just ordered the disarmament of the department of the 

wer Seine, excepting the National Guards of 
Rouen, Dieppe, and Yvetot,. The municipal councils 
are being dissolved, also any chambers of commerce 
which may happen to hold an independent opinion of 
the acts of Government. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the town of Havre has heen dissolved, the Muni- 
cipal Council of Lafére, and a host of others. As to 
the journals, even Corsica is not secure from the 
censure. The Progressif of Corsica has been sup- 
pressed. 

I will now describe to you, in a few words, the 
exact situation of parties at the present moment, 
The Republicans are harassed, hunted down, and 
cast into dungeons. The Legitimists applaud these 
persecutions; new allies of the Government, they en- 
encourage M. L. Bonaparte, they excite him to crush 
all the heart and spirit of the country; they urge him 
to stifle the press, to suppress the jury, to disarm the 
people throughout the country, to rob the nation of 
all its guarantees, of all its liberties, one after an- 
other, As soon as this work is done, and the life of 
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the nation everywhere extinguished—as soon as they 
have got the people well gagged, and have nothing more 
to fear for themselves, they will put M. Bonaparte out 
of the way to set Henry V. in his place. - Louis 
Bonaparte will have made the state bed at the Tuile- 
ries warm for Henry V.; there is the whole moral 
of the great act of the 2nd of December! Pray record 
my prediction. The game is so transparent that one 
must bea Bonaparte not to discern it. M. Thiers 
himself is awake to it. Well aware that it is the 
accession of Henry V. which is on the cards, he now 
preaches the fusion of the two branches; he, the ad- 
versary of the fusion! It is, that behind Bonaparte 
he sees Henry V.; behind Henry V. the impotent, 
he sees the Count of Paris. If he’ would only take the 
trouble to look behind the Count of Paris, he would 
there see the great figure of the Republic. But for 
the moment, we must speak no more of the Republic; 
dead and buried in the vote of December 20. The 
last results published by the Consultative Commis- 
sion, give 7,439,216 “Oui,” and 640,737 “ Non.” 
You will remark that the Noes are 200,000 less 
in number than the total wares 4 given by the 
Ministerial journals. The total of Yeas has been 
surcharged with 200,000; and the total of Noes 
diminished to the same extent. Here again we find 
a reminiscence of the Empire. As for frauds com- 
mitted in the votes, facts are daily coming to light. 
In the departments notice was given to printers, that 
whoever should permit a single Non bulletin to be 
printed at his establishment, would forfeit his licence. 
At Paris the Government took the precaution to 

ublish in the Montteur a notice, that it was never 
intended to interfere with the distribution of printed 
negative votes; to — the sincerity of this pro- 
test, any poor wretch who took it into his head to 
distribute them, was walked off, then and there, to 
the Commissary of Police of the quarter, and thrown 
into prison, where many such malefactors remain 
still. Besides, it is impossible to give you an idea 
of the dense, benighted ignorance of the country 

opulation on the subject of all that relates to 

apoleon. An immense quantity of men voted for 
the Great Captain himself. I give you two anec- 
dotes in point. 

A friend of mine happened to ask a peasant at 
Auxerre, in Burgundy, if he knew Napoleon, as he 
was going to vote for him? ‘ Parbleu! do I know 
him?” replied the peasant; ‘ est-ce-qgue je n’ont 
pat-été avec lui d Moscou?’’—(Didn’t I go with him 
to Moscow?) Inthe canton of Lalinde, arrondisse- 
ment of Beyerac, Dordogne, a peasant, presented 
himself to vote. ‘ Where is your bulletin?” said 
the mayor to him. “I haven't got one; but I beg 
you to be kind enough to make me one.” ‘‘ How do 
you wish to vote?’’ ‘Eh, parbleu! for the Km- 
peror.” ‘* But he is dead.’’ ‘“ For his son, then.” 
“* But he, too, is dead.”” ‘*Eh bien! Monsieur le 
Maire, ii doit rester le Saint-Esprit: I vote for him.” 
Need I add that the mayor lost no more time in 
giving the benefit of the doubt to M. Louis Bonaparte. 

Meanwhile, the Funds are rising daily. They 
closed on the 3lst of December at 102; they have 
since reached 104; and on Monday, 107. M. Fould 
is “ bulling’’ the market without mercy. His scheme 
is to push up the Three per Cents, to 75, and then 
to operate the conversion of the Five per Cents. into 
Three per Cents. at 75—an operation which would 
represent Four per Cents. In this measure we no 
longer trace the restoration of the Empire, it is the 
restoration of the Restoration. It is the old plan of 
M. de Villéle. While all this is going on, the money- 
mongers and jobbers are in astateof jubilee. If you 
listen to them, oy will believe that France is to be 

aved with gold and silver, and to compete with 

alifornia in treasures of wealth. The shrewd ones 
take advantage of the sudden rise in all Stocks, and 
as a consequence in the value of property, to realize. 
They know that we coin has a reverse side, and they 
distrust. In his schemes M. Fould is seconded by 
the great capitalists—notably by M. de Rothschild, 
to whom he has just conceded, without control, with- 
out publicity, from hand to hand, as it were, the 
Paris and Lyons Railway. This secret treaty was 
signed by M. Bonaparte on Sunday last. Rothschild 
~~ 200,000,000 of francs, one-half in ready money. 
there is a report of a pot de vin of fabulous dimen- 
sions for the President, M. Fould, and M. de Morny. 
As to the line from Paris to Avignon, there has been, 
for the form of the thing, a public adjudication; but 
I know for a fact that, even before the 2nd of De- 
cember, it was for the Company Talabot, styled the 
nay et any ber the Maitres des Forges,” that the ad- 
judication had been reserved. 

France is now nothing but a dead carcase, Vul- 
tures are swooping down on her as on a prey. 


. 





Since the receipt of our Correspondent’s letter the 
long-expected injunction has been issued by the 
Minister of the Interior to remove the last traces of 
the Revolution and of the Republic, and especially 
the world-famous “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ 
from the public buildings, ‘It is impossible to cavil 
at the injunction; for these words, “in themselves,” 
as the pure-minded M. de Morny says, a “ touching 
device,’ had long been a cruel derision in the midst 





of a reaction that disavowed, and a military despotism 
that destroyed by violence, every hope ofliberty, every 
promise of equality, and every inspiration of fraternity. 
As to restoring the old names of celebrated streets 
and places, we never concurred in the reasonableness 
or propriety of the change, and we do not regret, but 
rather applaud, the restoration. We never were able 
to pronounce the words Palais National but once, and 
then we were punished for the affectation by being 
driven down to the National Assembly! It is the 
folly of French Revolutions to change names instead 
of things. A nation that understands its own dignity 
has no call to renounce or to disown its past traditions, 
or to suppress its past history. We rejoice in being 
allowed to call the Palais Royal by its right name ; 
though we have never been suspected of Legitimist, 
Orleanist, or Imperialist sympathies. Let there bea 
neutral ground for us all! Here is M. de Morny’s 
letter to the Prefect of the Seine. Of course the same 
instructions will be applied, where they have not been 
anticipated, to the other departments, 


“Paris, January 6.—Monsieur le Préfet,—The em- 
blems most worthy of respect lose this character when 
they only recal evil days. Thus these three words, 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ form by themselves a 
touching device; but, as they have been only seen to 
appear at epochs of troubles and civil war, their coarse 
inscription upon our public buildings saddens and alarms 
the passers-by. I, therefore, beg you to efface them, It 
would be, at the same time, proper to restore to the mo- 
numents, places, streets, &c., their popular names, which 
have been preserved by familiar usage through all 
changes of régime. No historical remembrance, glo- 
rious for France, ought to be excluded. The Palais 
National is to be called anew the Palais Royal; the 
Académie Nationale de Musique, the Grand Opéra; the 
Théatre de la Nation, ThéAtre Francais; the Rue de la 
Concorde, Rue Royale, &c. I beg you to make to me, 
in the same spirit, a report upon the analogous changes 
which you will think proper to propose to me.—A, DE 
Morny.” 


A decree appears for opening to the Ministry of 
the Interior a credit of 4,832,987 francs on the budgets 
of 1852, 1853, and 1854, for the completion without 
delay of several lines of electric telegraph. The 
most important are as follows:—1. Paris to Mar- 
seilles; the telegraph now stops at Chalons. 2, Paris 
to Bordeaux, and thence by Toulouse to Celle. 
3. Paris to Strasburg. 

On Tuesday night the President entertained the 
delegates of the departments at the Grand Opéra 
with a performance of the Prophéte. The performance 
was strictly private, the whole house being engaged 
for a certain sum. The rest of the audience con- 
sisted of a few of the corps diplomatique, the house- 
hold of the Elysée, the principal Bonapartist 
adherents, and a large selection of ‘* Pretorians.”’ 
With such an audience, why need we say that the 
Saviour of Society was received with enthusiasm ? 
The Emperor's favourite airs, played before him on 
similar occasions, were played before the nephew—for 
the Empire is the order of the day. 

The forthcoming review of the army of Paris, the 
heroes of the massacres, is not unlikely to be the 
date of the proclamation of the new empire, “ by 
the grace of bayonets.”” Napoleon the Great waited 
longer ; but he lived in times less rapid than our own, 
Perhaps he could better afford to wait. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

Mystery shrouds the political proceedings of all the 
great Continental states. Everywhere the press is 
gagged. The Parisian usurpation has added tenfold 
force to those governments already sufficiently de- 
spotic; and whenever any news oozes out, it tells 
tales of oppression and cruelty which make the heart 
sick. The general tendency of things is decidedly 
towards military barbarism, destruction of the civil 
power, and compression of the people. You cannot 
place your finger on a spot of Continental ground 
which is not either enslaved or menaced with the loss 
of its liberties. You cannot name three states wherein 
comparative liberty of the press exists, or where in- 
stitutions are secure. France and Austria menace 
the liberties, if not the independence, of Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Sardinia. Spain is ruled by an 
unscrupulous bureaucracy and equally unscrupulous 
generals. Every day brings intelligence of the sei- 
zure or suspension of journals. We know not what 
atrocities are daily being perpetrated in Hungary. 
Prussia is under the heel of the monarchical faction. 
Italy is like a martyr in the Inquisition bound on the 
rack, with the wheel ever whirling round, Even 
Englishmen cannot walk with personal safety in the 
streets of the Italian cities. 

Meanwhile, the actual news is without colour and 
wholly superficial. ‘The ever changing Austrian 
Ministry; the health of the Queen and “ most serene 
princess” of Spain; the arrangement of disputed 
German tariffs; the activity of the despotic sbirri at 
all points; the movements of troops; and the 
alleged joy of all the absolutist faction at the 
fall of Palmerston. And in these rumours nothing 
definite, nothing completed, nothing certain. 
Secrecy is the keystone of Government. The 
reign of publicity is suspended. It is only 
when an Imperial ukase or edict comes before 











the public that we obtain any certain informa. 
tion. As for instance, a decree has ap signed 
by Francis Joseph and Schwarzenberg, finally 
abolishing the Constitution of the 4th of March, 
which was virtually abolished twelve months ago. One 
is reminded of Falstaff giving the finishing stroke to 
the dead body of Hotspur; only the Viennese actors 
have the vice without the humour of the fat knight, 
and the constitution never was very vital. But amid 
all this incertitude of detail, there stand out promi- 
nently two facts which we dare not overlook; the 
ascendancy of the Roman Catholic party, and the 
immense display of military force. 

The Post publishes a letter from a gentleman, hime 
self a British subject, enjoying an European reputa- 
tion, and in every way worthy of confidence. It 
contains the following story, which we leave without 
comment, 


‘* FLorENCcE, December 30, 1851.—The openly avowed 
principle of rendering the Continent uninhabitable b: 
Englishmen has received a new development in an inci- 
dent that has just occured here. Yesterday morning, a 
young Englishman, named Maysher, who had only been 
a short time in Florence, after standing to listen to the 
band of an Austrian regiment, was quietly proceeding 
along one of the narrow streets which issue from the 
Piazza del Duomo. He had not gone far, when he 
perceived a banocino advancing towards him with all 
the speed at which these couutry cars are usually driven, 
To avoid the danger, he jumped suddenly back, and 
in doing so, came in contact with a young Austrian 
officer, who was at the same moment coming up at 
the head of his guard. A smart blow from the 
flat of a sabre on the back was the mild rebuke for 
this purely accidental collision. The Englishman, very 
naturally indignant, demanded in his imperfect Italian 
the meaning of the outrage. Afew angry words were inter- 
changed on either side, when another officer, who ac- 
companied the party, stepped forward and cut the young 
Englishman down, laying his head open by a sabre 
wound of fully a finger’s length. This done, the party 
proceeded on its way, and our countryman, whose blood 
covered a considerable space in the street, was conveyed 
to the City Hospital. Bad as it is, it is, however, worse 
as part of an avowed and openly declared system—the 
orders given to the Austrian soldiery here bein 
‘to use the sword or the bayonet on every an 
the slightest provocation’; and as by ‘ provocation ” 
is understood whatever may ruffle the temper, or in- 
convenience the views, of these semi-civilized bravoes, 
you can form some notion of the extent of liberty 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of Tuscany, and participated 
in by any foreigner at present residing in this state, 
When I tell you that a soldier received forty lashes here 
a few days since for not running his bayonet through a 
peasant who had jostled him in the street, you will be 
able to guess in the great probability of any redress 
being afforded in this atrocious. In fact, the officer is 
far more likely to receive a ‘valour medal,’ or a cross, 
than to be subjected to the ordeal of a court-martial.” 

The writer adds, that all the English in Florence 
are in dismay at the fall of Lord Palmerston. 

The Austrian Lioyd tells. us that Mr. Fonblanque, 
the British consul at Belgrade, in opposition to the 
usual custom, did not alight from his carriage to pay 
a visit of ceremony to the Russian ambassador on . 
the occasion of the birthday of the Czar, but merely 
sent up his card. The Russian representative sent 
back the card by his servant, with a message that on 
this occasion, being the anniversary of the Emperor, 
he would receive none but personal visits. Mr, Fon- 
blanque, highly incensed, tore up the card, and sent 
a note to the Russian representative demanding satis- 
faction. 

A well-known secret agent (one Klindworth) of 
Louis Napoleon _— at Vienna on the 4th; like 
certain birds, the individual in question, appears ever 
and anon, to solicit, to forewarn, or to take counsel, 
He was in Vienna ten days before the coup d'état. 

The news of Lord Palmerston’s retirement, says 
the Danish correspondent of the Chronicle, cannot but 
be satisfactory to the general Danish public; for he 
has played fast and loose with the Danish question. 
till he has disgusted every political party here. Lord 
Granville has undertaken a most difficult task. Ma 
he restore its prestige to the English name, and teach 
our policy to respect the faith of treaties ! 








BURNING OF THE AMAZON AT SEA. 

The Amazon was a very fine new vessel, one of the 
West India Mail Steam Packet Company’s squadron, 
She had sailed from Southampton on the afternoon 
of Friday last, the 2nd of January. By midnight on 
Saturday she had got well clear of the Scilly Islands, 
and had made about 110 miles in a W.S.W. course 
from this point. At twenty minutes before one on 
Sunday morning, the alarm of fire was given. Ina 
few minutes the flames had burst up the fore and 
main hatchways, and had spread like wildfire along 
the decks. ‘There was a heavy sea on at the time, 
and the wind is described as “ blowing half a gale’”” 
from the south-west. The alarm bell was instantly 
rung, and the crew and passengers—as many of them 
as were not suffocated by the smoke in their berths— 
rushed upon deck, Captain Symons immediately 
ran up on deck in his shirt and trousers. The at- 
tempt, of course, was at first to extinguish the 
flames. The progress of the destructive element was, 
however, so rapid as to set all human struggles at 
defiance. The engine-room was untenable, and the 
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hose could not be brought to act. Something, in- 
deed, appears to have been done in the way of 
heaving overboard a stock of hay, but the task was 
simply hopeless from the commencement. The 
tragedy then in progress was to begin and end in 
the space of twenty minutes. As soon as the officers 
were convinced that the fire had decisively gained 
the mastery, their next effort was to get the boats 
cleared away. There were plenty of boats on board, 
including three lifeboats. Could they have been 
lowered in safety, there would have been accommoda- 
tion for all persons on board. So happy a result was not 
obtained. ft the midst of the confusion that prevailed, 
and of the wild terror of the passengers, with a 
raging sea and in a gale of wind, order and unity of 
action were no doubt lost. There appears to have 
been the greatest difficulty in getting the boats clear 
of the ship; the time allowed for the necessary 
arrangements was infinitely small. Whatever may 
have been the cause, only one lifeboat was available. 
At one o'clock, just twenty minutes after the fire 
broke out, three boats had got clear of the burning 
vessel. One of these was almost instantly found to 
be useless ; but the persons in her were picked up by 
one of the other boats, a Green’s lifeboat. It is from 
those who escaped in the boat last-mentioned that the 
tidings were received on Tuesday. Nothing was 
known of the fate of the remaining boat. The sur- 
vivors and spectators of the scene considered it most 
improbable that she could live long in so stormy a 
sea. Be this as it may, at one o’clock on Sunday 
morning, just twenty minutes after the fire had 
broken out, no man could remain on the deck of the 
Amazon and live. Her magazine afterwards ex- 
ploded, and by half-past five o’clock in the morning, 
there was no vestige left of this noble ship. When 
the Amazon left Southampton, she had on board 161 
passengers, and only twenty-one were picked up in 
the lifeboat by a homeward brig, the Marsden, and 
brought into Pcanth. Captain Symons was a man 
well known for his competent skill, courage, and re- 
solution. 

The scene on the deck of the vessel, of which we 
get glimpses through the few graphic particulars 
reported, was horribly appalling. When the flames 
had approached the after companion, two male pas- 
sengers came up from the saloon, all in flames, and 
running aft, fellon the deck. A tall lady, supposed 
to be Mrs. Maclaren, entreated some one to take care 
of her child, but she would not enter either of the 
boats. Dineford, the quartermaster, placed one lady 
passenger in a boat; but she, being extremely agi- 
tated, got out again, and although Henry Williams 
and another used some force and begged her to go in, 
she persisted in remaining on board. ‘The stewardess, 
Mrs, Scott, with her bonnet and shawl on, and 
something in her hand, first asked Steer to put her in 
the dingy and then left for a larger boat. At the 
time of leaving some of those who yet lived were 
kneeling on the deck praying to God for mercy, 
while others, almost ina state of nudity, were running 
about screaming with horror. Williams and Passmore 
had to climb the starboard paddle-box through the 
flames and smoke. ‘They succeeded after three 
attempts, and then slid down hands and face over the 
paddle-box into the boat; several went down by the 
tackles. Two of the watch below (Williams and 
Foster) had their hair burnt while coming on deck. 
Captain Symons ordered no one to get into the boats. 
This order was obeyed until the people saw the 
flames overpowering the ship. He was last seen 
with the man at the wheel, ordering the helm to 
be put up, so as to keep the ship before the wind. 
His last words were, “It is all over with her.” 
Mr. Henry Roberts, chief officer, in his shirt 
only, was actively assisting the captain; he was 
last seen going through the companion down to the 
main deck, and is supposed to have perished there. 
Mr, Lewis (third officer), Mr. Goodridge (fourth 
officer), and the two midshipmen, some of whose 
berths were forward, on the port side of the main 
deck, were probably suffocated, as were also the chief 
engineer, Mr. George Angus, and Mr, Allen, super- 
intending engineer under Mr. Seward, as they were 
seen in the engine-room ten minutes berore the fire 
broke out going forward, there being no possibility of 
their return through the flames, The second en- 
gineer, Mr. William Angus, was on the spar deck, 
between the funnel and the crank gratings, pulling 
oars, and throwing them out of the way of the fire on 
the deck, near the boats. 

Among the passengers was Mr. Eliot Warburton, 
the well-known author, who had been deputed by 
the Atlantic and Pacific Junction Company to come 
to a friendly understanding with the tribes of Indians 
who inhabit the Isthmus of Darien. It was also the 
intention of Mr, Warburton to make himself perfectly 
acquainted with every part of these districts, and with 
whatever referred to their topography, climate, and 
resources. 

Not the least interesting episode in the tragedy is 
the escape of the little dingy, narrated below, and 
due to the calmness and intrepidity of young Mr. 
Vincent, who, though a mere boy in years, proved 
himself a thorough man and sailor on the occasion, 
He not only guided his small boat in safety till he 
joined the lifeboat, but there he took immediate com- 





mand as superior officer, and did everything in his 
power to sustain the courage of the crew throughout 
that dreadful night. From a written statement laid 
by him before the directors of the company, on Wed- 
nesday, we extract some interesting particulars re- 
specting the attempt to launch the boats, which, 
partly owing to their peculiar fittings, but more tothe 
speed of the vessel and the roll of the sea, so lamenta- 
bly failed. 

“* The mail boat,” writes Mr. Vincent, ‘‘ when lowered, 
was immediately swamped, with about twenty-five people 
in her, all of whom were lost. The pinnace, when lowered, 
sheered across the sea before the people in her could un- 
hook the fore-tackle. They were thereby washed out, 
and the boat remained hanging by the bow. While 
clearing away the second cutter a sea struck her and 
raised her off the cranes and unhooked the bow tackle. 
The fore-end immediately fell down, and the people in her, 
with the exception of two, who bung doubled over the 
thwarts, were precipitated into the sea and drowned. 
Sixteen men (including two passengers) succeeded in 
clearing away and lowering the lifeboat on the starboard 
side. They used every endeavour to save those in the 
water, but were swept past so rapidly that their exertions 
were without avail. At about the same time I, with the 
chief steward, one passenger, and two seamen, got into 
and lowered the dingy, and were picked up by the life- 
boat about half an hour afterwards, when we immediately 
took the small boat in tow, and stood down for the ship, 
but the wind and sea increasing, and the dingy being 
upset, and ourselves being nearly swamped, we were 
obliged to let the small boat go, and keep the lifeboat 
with her headtothesea. . . . . . About four a.m. 
it rained heavily, wind shifted to northward, decreasing 
sea, confused, but going down; put the boat about, and 
kept before it. At five the magazine exploded, and about 
half an hour afterwards the funnels went over the side, 
soon after which the ship went down bodily.” 

After this the boat was pulled before the sea and 
wind, thinking to make the French coast, which was, 
as they thought, the nearest. Mr. Vincent’s monkey 
jacket, being mounted on an oar, was their only sail, 
and the boat was kept dry by bailing her with his 
boots. So they proceeded until rescued by the 
Marsden. 

The adventures of Mr. Thomas Sisley, one of the 
passengers taken out of the dingy, and saved in the 
after liteboat, on board the Amazon, are almost fabu- 
lous. Mr. Sisley was in bed when the fire raged, 
and was awakened by the berth being filled with 
smoke; he jumped out immediately, and, snatch- 
ing up the nearest garment, a coat belonging 
to his friend, hastily rushed through the cabin to 
the deck. The horrible scene which now presented 
itself seemed, as in the case of most of the survivors, 
to have paralyzed his senses, and to have temporarily 
disturbed his recollection. Having got from the 
burning ship into one of the boats which fouled her 
tackle, he was precipitated into the sea, and, provi- 
dentially for him, succeeded by swimming in getting 
on board the dingy. On landing at Plymouth, ina 
state of nudity, he sent for an old friend, Mr. Henry 
Seaman, by whom he was speedily provided with the 
necessaries he so much required. Mr. Sisley’s sur- 
mise as to the cause of the fire is, that it commenced 
among the coal, which, being stowed in tarred bags, 
would be readily ignited when placed near the 
engines, 

The cause of the destruction of the Amazon is un- 
known; she was under steam from the time of her 
departure to the period of the accident. As is usual 
with new machinery, water was kept almost conti- 
nually playing on the bearings of the engines. On 
account of the heat of these bearings the ship was 
stopped off the Bill of Portland on Friday night, be- 
tween the hours of eight and twelve, and about the 
same period on Saturday night she was stopped for 
two hours and a half; however, the necessity for the 
operation of wetting these parts was decreasing, as 
the main centre bearings were getting more suent 
and the engine altogether in better order. John 
Shearing, an intelligent fireman, states that in playing 
the water on the cranks a quantity fell on the wood 
and felt of the boilers, and he conceives that these 
substances, when the water was dried from them, 
would ignite the quicker for the operation, and hence 
the accident. 

The value of the Amazon when ready for sea was 
about £100,000, and she is understood to have cost 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company fully that 
sum. It is said that she is not insured, and the loss 
will consequently fall entirely upon the insurance 
fund of the company—a fund exclusively devoted from 
annual grants derived from the profits of the com- 
pany towards casualties of shipwrecks and loss of their 
vessels, The value of the specie, quicksilver, cargo, 
&c., when added to the value of the ship will give a 
total loss of property of little less than £200,000 ster- 
ling. The wives, families, friends, and connections of 
most of thecrew of the Amazon reside in Southampton, 
and the melancholy event has caused a deep gloom 
in the town, Many of the officers, engineers, sea- 
men, &c., have wives and families depending upon 
their exertions for support ; and to the loss of their 
husbands, sons, and brothers, as the case may be, is 
added, in several cases, the proximate loss of the 
means of subsistence. But prompt measures of relief 
will be taken. A subscription has already been 
commenced at Southampton for their benefit, the 





Mayor of Southampton, Mr. R, Andrews, headi 
the list of donations with thesum of £10. It is hop 
that subscriptions will not be confined to this town 
alone, but that contributions from other parts of the 
kingdom will flow in when a committee has been 
formed. A public meeting has been called to 
facilitate this, for Monday, at the Guildhall, South- 
ampton, 


On Thursday the following appeared in a third edi- 
tion of the Morning Chronicle. 

(By Supmarine TELEGRAPH.) 

‘** Paris, Thursday, 11.30 a.m.—Letters from Brest 
announce the arrival, on the 5th of January, bya 
Dutch vessel, of six passengers and nineteen of the 
crew of the English packet Amazon, which was de- 
stroyed by fire.” 


DISASTROUS NEWS FROM THE CAPE. 
THE WAR, 

By the arrival of the Harbinger, we have papers 
from the Cape up to the 26th of November. The 
news they contain of the progress of the war is most 
disastrous. Details of the operations in the Water- 
kloof, conducted by General Somerset, are published, 
and they show that the Kafirs are very rapidly 
learning to fight British troops. The movement 
lasted three days. Under his command General 
Somerset had united 3000 men; and he entered the 
forests and ravines of the kloof in three divisions. 
The country in which the forces were involved is 
described by General Somerset as follows :— 

“This mountain range of the Kroome is intersected 
by numerous clefts, thickly studded with forest trees, 
every point of which, defended by high rocks, presents a 
formidable position, and of which, with the innumerable 
force at his command, the enemy took advantage, by 
having men strongly posted at each defile, holding a 
considerable reserve, which he evidently applied to any 
point where the struggle became the hardest. This 
mountain range is a fastness intersected in its whole 
length bya deep forest ravine, running from east to west, 
studded with immense rocks.” 

Previous operations had only driven the enemy 
into his strongest positions, when it was expected 
that he was but weakly posted. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fordyce, in command of the Seventy-fourth High- 
landers, was posted among the ridges of the Kroome 
range, on the morning of the 6th of November, to 
cover the advance of Lieutenant-Colonel Sutton up 
the Waterkloof. Colonel Fordyce moved up to the 
attack of a body of Kafirs whom he observed in posi- 
tion before him. But they proved more numerous 
and resolute than was anticipated, and Colonel For- 
dyce fell mortally wounded, his last words being 
“ Take care of my regiment.’’ There were, besides, 
five men and one officer killed and eight wounded. 
For a moment the Highlanders wavered; but, being 
rallied, they drove the Kafirs from their position. 
The next day the fighting was renewed ; the Kafirs 
fought desperately, firing with great accuracy, and 
contending for every inch of ground, Artillery was 
used to dislodge them. After three days’ severe con- 
flict, marching and countermarching through the 
dense forests and rocky passes, General Somerset 
returned to the camp at Blinkwater. 

The following are extracts from letters written at 
the scene of operations :— 

“Colonel Fordyce was killed on the morning of the 
6th instant by a ball striking him in the right side, fired 
from the rocks at the head of the Waterkloof, whilst 
placing his company in the bush. Lieutenant Carey, 
Seventy-fourth, and four other men were killed and eight 
men wounded. We afterwards occupied the forest, with- 
out sustaining any further loss on that day: but we had 
also a strong contest with the enemy on the following 
day, but with less loss, on which occasion only three men 
were wounded, Captain Devenish of the Beaufort (West) 
Levy, was severely wounded in the head, and it is feared 
that he will not recover. We cannot attack the fast- 
nesses in this horrible country without severe loss of life. 
The rebels hold such positions, and fire so correctly, that 
itis astonishing how many ofusescape. We experienced 
fearful weather on the mountains, and have been com- 
pelled to move down to camp to refresh and to get out of 
the rain. Itis not supposed that the main strength of 
the enemy is any longer in the neighbourhood, but still 
they are very numerous, and they must be expelled at 
last. The troops cannot be withdrawn. The Kafirs 
have only been driven from all their strong points, I fear, 
to occupy them again as soon as the troops shall have 
gone.” 

“Camp, BLINKWATER, November 19, 1851.—The sad 
gloom thrown over everything here by the death of the 
much-lamented Fordyce appears but slowly to pass away ; 
indeed, the general feeling seems to be ‘ Who will be 
next?’ Many openly declare they will go there no more 
to be butchered fike cattle. It is a fearful sacrifice of 
human life to send men, as brave as ever shouldered a 
firelock, to such a place, with an enemy to contend 
against: courage here is of no avail—discipline and 
steadiness under fire only render the men better targets 
for the lurking savages. However, it is generally re- 

orted that we are to make a forward movement to the 
<ei; when we hope to have open work of it, and geta 
little good meat, which is quite out of the question at 
this place. 

‘“The Kafirs are daily stealing cattle from here and 
Fort Beaufort, and generally succeed in getting off with 
them. Yesterday, they stole about fifty or sixty of the 
Commissariat oxen ; but by timely notice, and the acti- 
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vity of a party of dismounted Cape Mounted Rifles and 
Port Elizabeth Fingoes, the greater part were retaken, 
and three of the enemy shot: one sergeant was wounded 
on our side. It is evident from the night fires that the 
enemy is very numerous still in Fuller’s Hoek and 
Waterkloof, and, indeed, in the whole of these parts. 
Their being here is a tax on the neighbourhood; for, as 
they have no cattle now, they live upon us. _ 

“Since the above was received, we have intelligence 
from the camp to the 24th instant, from which it appears 
that a waggon with supplies, belonging to Captain Bruce, 
Seventy-fourth, and guarded by a detachment of that 
regiment, under Lieutenant King, was attacked by the 
enemy and pillaged on Saturday, and the oxen stolen. 
The party were proceeding up the Blinkwater Hill to- 
wards Post Relief. The empty waggon was recovered 
the following morning. The enemy are now known to 
be as numerous in the Waterkloof as ever.” 


In addition to these a private letter in the Times 
gives a lively idea of the state of matters. 

“Camp, BLINKWATER, November 1, 1851.—On the 
8rd of last month we left Reit Fontein, where we had 
been encamped for two months, and moved close 
to Beaufort, where we remained a week, and then 
went on to patrol, expecting to be out at longest a 
week, but were away for sixteen days, and hard work 
we had during the time, trying to drive the enemy out of 
an extremely strong position at Waterkloof. We had 
a very strong force (for this country at least), but have 
only partially succeeded in our object. We lost in 
the regiment several men killed and wounded, but, 
fortunately, no officers. There were altogether about 
fifty casualties. ‘This is heavy, for the nature of the 
fighting. We killed, I am happy to say, a great many of 
the enemy; but they are extremely plucky, more so 
than in any previous war, their greatly increased inter- 
course with Europeans having improved them wonder- 
fully in the use of firearms. We had very bad weather 
all the time we were out, as this is the rainy season, and 
had often to lie down under a bush in a wet blanket, not 
only without brandy and water, but without a bit of tough 
ration beef, after a march of twenty-five miles, and, per- 
haps, after being a couple of hours with bullets whistling 
in a very unpleasant proximity toour ears. The seasons 
in this country are the exact reverse of those in England, 
this month, November, corresponding with May at 
home ; the grass is getting green here, and the trees 
are only just out in leaf. don’t think I have 
yet described our dress (the Seventy-fourth Regiment, I 
mean) out in the field, Our hoofs are encased in a pair 
of half-boots made of untanned leather; our trews once 
were regimental tartan, but are now almost entirely con- 
cealed by leather; and a flannel shirt with a loose collar, 
black silk neckerchief tied 4 la Byron, a canvas smock- 
frock, dyed with mimosa bark and copperas a dark brown; 
and a regimental forage cap, with a large peak to shade 
our eyes, and a curtain behind to keep the sun off the 
back of the neck; complete our dress. Then our arms 
consist generally of the following—a double-barrelled gun 
or rifle, a brace of pistols stuck into a belt, to which is 
attached also a pouch for ammunition, and a small dirk 
and hunting-knife.”’ 

‘* November 13.—Since I began my letter I have had 
rather a severe loss, both my ridinghorse and pack-horse, 
worth upwards of £30 to me, having been taken by the 
Kajfirs from the camp; and, although they were im- 
mediately pursued and fired on, yet they succeeded in 
driving them off with some others into the bush. Itisa 
great nuisance just now, as horses, in consequence of 
the war, are very expensive.” 

“* November 23.—A strong patrol is going on the 25th 
instant across the river Kye, abont 150 miles from here, 
where all the cattle belonging to the Kafirs, in addition 
to what has been taken from the colony, are supposed to 
be. It is a fine open country, and if we can succeed in 
making a good capture, it will tend materially to put an 
end to the war. The Seventy-fourth will not go, but are 
to garrison the various outposts. I am going with thirty 





men of ours and fifty Fingoes to hold a farmhouse, | 


where I shall provably remain for the next two months.” 


On the 14th the Kafirs penetrated into General 
Somerset’s camp, and stole a span of oxen from his 
own baggage waggon. On the 17th the Kafirs fired 
at the sentries in the night. Onthe 18th eight spans 
were captured by the Kafirs, and recaptured by the 
troops, four men being wounded. Cattle robberies, 
in fact, everywhere—and the Waterkloof not cleared 
of Kafirs 

Some minor patrols and promenades have been made, 
of which the following is calleda “spirited affair.” 
Lieutenant Knox, with a party of the Seventy-third, 
came suddenly upon a body of Kafirs and Hottentots, 
qualified as ‘rebels,’ driving before them tw enty- 
four head of cattle. On seeing the troops, the Kafirs, 
being inferior in numbers, disappeared, and the sol- 
diers set off in pursuit. Lieutenant Knox writes that 
he hunted them until he saw them ‘fairly on their 
way to Committee’s,”’ a Kafir place of refuge. 

“* We then returned, and found ourselves in possession 
of twenty-four head of cattle, after an hour and ten 
minutes’ fighting; four Kafirs and two Hottentots were 
killed, anda great many severely wounded. We marched 
on with our booty, and reached camp at ten A.M. this day. 

“‘ The arms, ammunition, &c., we captured during the 
patrol amounted to three firelocks, one assegai, two pow- 
der horns and belts, ten rounds of service ammunition, 
and a tin of powder. I had no casualties in my party.” 

The death of Colonel Fordyce is regarded as a 
public loss. . 

Meanwhile the war had made no progress. ‘The 
Kafirs were as bold and as numerous as ever, lurking 
in the very gates of the military camps, and stealing 
cattle from within the line of posts, Sir Henry 





Smith had done nothing to check this state of things 
by combined operations; but there was a rumour 
that a strong force will be detached to attack Kreill, 
now considered as in open war with us, and a general 
movement made to carry off the enemy’s herds of 
cattle, 

POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 

The ordinances of the New Constitution have 
arrived at Cape Town. They were presented to the 
Legislative Council on the 2ist of November. A 
public meeting was held on the 2nd of December, 
when resolutions heartily approving of the constitu- 
tion were passed, and a memorial to the Queen 
adopted, praying that the royal assent may at once 
be given to the draft ordinances as they stand, and 
that any alterations made by the Legislative Council 
inconsistent with the principles of the draft ordinances 
may not be assented to. 


THE CONSTITUTION. 

The Parliament of the Cape is to consist of the 
Governor, a Legislative Council, and a House of 
Assembly. 

The Legislative Council shall consist of the chief 
justice, as president, and fifteen members; eight of 
these to retire at the expiration of five years, and the 
remainder at the expiration of ten years. A candi- 
date must be thirty years of age, possess landed pro- 
perty to the amount £1000, or personal property to 
the amount of £2000. The House of Assembly is to 
consist of forty-six members elected for five years. 
Voting qualification to be also qualification for 
membership. All persons, aged twenty-one years, 
not felons, Government placemen, or servants, to 
have votes for members of both Houses, if in the 
possession of a tenement, value £25. The election 
to be carried on similarly to borough elections 
in England. Both Houses to be summoned within 
twelvemonths from the promulgation of the ordi- 
nance; a session to be held at least once a year; 
and power of proroguing or dissolving both Houses 
lodged in the hands of the Governor, The Colonial 
Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, and 
the Auditor to have the right of sitting and speaking, 
but not of voting, in either House. All bills grant- 
ing supplies or imposing taxes to originate in the 
House of Assembly. The Governor may veto, or 
amend, or assent to a bill; but a bill agreed to by 
the Governor may be disallowed by the Imperial 
Government within two years. Any member of 
Parliament residing at a greater distance than ten 
miles from the place of meeting to be allowed one 
pound per day ‘travelling expenses. Such are the 
main provisions of the draft constitution. 


Three hundred and fifty double-barrelled rifle cara- 
bines have been shipped in the Birkenhead steam 
troop-ship for conveyance to the Cape of Good Hope. 
These rifie carabines are for the use of the Twelfth 
Lancers. The balls used in them are of the conical 
description, found so effectual at long ranges by Mr. 
Lancaster, doing great execution at 600 or 800, and 
in many instances at 1000 yards’ range. 


THE MINISTERIAL IMBROGLIO. 
PALMERSTON’S RESIGNATION. 

The Morning Herald of Tuesday contained an ac- 
count of the dismissal of Lord Palmerston, which we 
cite below textually. 

‘‘ Before the Cabinet differences respecting the Fins- 
bury-Kossuth affair had been arranged with his col- 
leagues and in higher quarters by Lord Palmerston, Count 
Walewski called on the noble ex-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and communicated to him the fact of the coup 
d'état which had been accomplished by the Prince Presi- 
dent, together with the reasons by which Louis Napoleon 
considered himself compelled to take the steps which he 
had adopted. Lord Palmerston on that occasion, as the 
result of the interview, approved of the course adopted 
by the French President, considering that the reasons 
assigned for it by Count Walewski were sufficient to 
justify it. 

‘‘These facts having been made known to Lord John 
Russell, thePremier sent a written remonstrance to Lord 
Palmerston, complaining that the Foreign Secretary had 
taken a step so important as that of an approval of the 
coup d’état of Louis Napoleon, without consulting his 
colleagues, whom he had thus committed to it. 

“‘The reply of Lord Palmerston to this written re- 
monstrance was, that his interview with Count Walewski 
had been a private conversation, and that neither its 
terms nor the result committed the Government to any 
particular course of action, and that the British Execu- 
tive might, if it pleased, go to war with France even then, 
without violating any official pledge given by him—that 
Count Walewski had proved to him, by unquestionable 





documents, that Louis Napoleon would have been ar- | 


rested in a few days by the opposite party in the Assembly 
(who had prepared their coup d’état), and would have 
been shut up in Vincennes, had he not struck the first blow 
—which he had thus been compelled to strike. Thus far 
Lord Palmerston approved of the course adopted by the 
President ; but, he urged, he had not then been made 
acquainted with the arrests, the fighting, and the other 


circumstances which had immediately followed the new , 


state of affairs, and, therefore, he did not think it neces- 
sary to consult formally his colleagues as to circumstances 
which had only been initiated. Moreover, he did not 
consider it necessary for a Secretary of State—the ac- 
knowledged head of a department, to consult his col- 


leagues as to every transaction which came properly and 
positively under his administration. ’ 

“This reply to the Premier Lord Palmerston con- 
sidered would be thoroughly satisfactory, and he rather 
expected the amende honorable; but to his amazement 
he received a demand for the transmission of his seals of 
office to the First Minister of the Crown. 

“ On Monday, the 22nd ultimo, the Cabinet met. The 
members of the Administration were, up to that time, 
perfectly ignorant of the above-mentioned occurrences ; 
and it was then they were first informed of the fact that 
Lord Palmerston was no longer in office. As his dis- 
missal was a fait accompli, there of course was not any 
opportunity for discussion, or for an attempt at recon- 
ciliation. 

“« After the council, the Premier proceeded to Windsor 
Castle, and communicated the fact of the noble lord’s 
dismissal. We leave the public to judge with what feel- 
ings the announcement was received. 

** Four letters were subsequently addressed to Lord 
Palmerston by four of his recent colleagues. Three of 
these were from parties who had been considered to be 
inimical to the general policy of the noble viscount; 
therefore, whether or not they were passing acts of cour- 
tesy, the more called for because they were the less to be 
expected on ordinary grounds, we submit to public opi- 
nion. All the facts are now before our readers.” 


This statement is given, not as a rumour, but as the 
true historical account of the affair. The Herald does 
not even comment upon it; placing it before the 
public nakedly as above given, with the exception of 
a few introductory remarks affirming the absolute 
truth of the narrative. So we leave it to our readers, 


The Cabinet met on Thursday, but nothing has 
oozed out respecting its decisi Lord L wne 
was present, Rumour is still busy, but nothing is 
known of the actual state of Lord John’s private 
chaos in Downing-street. The Times mysteriously 
insinuates the revival of a Protectionist Cabinet, 
and paints a desperate future for the country. 





THE REVENUE. 

AN ABSTRACT OF THE NET PRODUCE OF THE REVENURB OF 
GREAT BRITAIN IN THE YEARS AND QUARTERS ENDED 
JAN. 5, 1851, AND JAN. 5, 1852, SHOWING THE INCREASE 
OR DECREASE THEREOF. 


YEARS ENDED JAN. 5. 
































1851. 1852. Increase. | Decrease. 
4 £ 
Customs .........+ | 18,614,880) 18,761,069, 146,189 _ 
Exile 2. ccccsccces 13,005,961) 13,093,170) 89, a 
Stamps ........+.+ 6,095,641) 5,933,549) ee 162,092 
TORSs orccccececs -| 4,360,178) 3,563,962) ee 796,216 
Property-tax ...... 5,383,037] 5,304,923 on 78,114 
Post-office... 820,000) 1,064,000, 244,000 — 
Crown Lands ; 160,000, 150,000 oe 10,000 
Miscellaneous .... 178,552/ 172,241 oe 6,311 
Total Ord. Rev.. | 48,616,249] 48,042,914, 479,398 |1,052,733 
Imprest and other | 
eee | 691,447) 643,410 os 48,037 
Repayments of Ad- | | 
VRRSES oc ccccccce | 708,618) 802,943 94,325 — 
Total Income .., | 50,016,314! 49,489,267 573,723 (1,100,770 
Deduct Increase ..... 573,723 
Decrease on the Year.. 523,047 
QUARTERS ENDED JAN. 5. 
1851. 1852. | Increase, | Decrease. 
4 £ £ | 4 
Customs ........++| 4,596,705 | 4,559,512 os | 37,193 
Excise....e+.-++++| 3,715,920 | 3,552,970 ee | 162,950 
Stamps ..........| 1,459,721 | 1,427,485 ‘ 2,236 
TORS ..ccccoccces 1,923,053 | 1,185,922 oe 737,131 
Pioperty-tax ...... 418,730 | 367,956 ‘ 50,7 
Post-office .. ...+.. 152,000} 246,000; 94,000 a 
Crown Lands .... 60,000 | 40,000 oe 20,000 
Miscellaneous .... 20,391 } 30,574 10,183 - 
Total Ord. Rev, . |12,346,520 |11,410,419 | 104,183 | 1,040,284 
Imprest Moneys, &c 132,246 | 117,545 oe 14,701 
| Repayments of Ad- | 
| MRED, ecusnonan 135,116 372,371 | 237,255 — 
Total Income .. ./12,613,882 [11,900,335 | 341,438 1,054,985 
Deduct Increase .......+..+. cove ceccee d 
Decrease on the Quarter ...eseeeeeses+T1d047 





THE CASE OF THE ENGINEERS. 


From all appearances it would seem that the 
| engineers are about to make a vigorous stand against 
| the aggressive movement on the part of the em- 
| ployers, and take up the gauntlet thrown down 
| by the latter, in decreeing what may be called 
| the compulsory strike of the 10th of ‘January. 
| A crowded meeting was held at the Engineers’ 
Central Club on Monday, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the position of affairs. Mr. Newton was 
called upon to report progress. He stated that, 
on Saturday afternoon, there had been a meeting of 
| the executive council, at which many excellent and 
practical suggestions had been thrown out; and he 
| was happy to inform them that, after much anxious 
consideration, the council, feeling the necessity of not 
entrenching upon the funds of the society, had 
devised means whereby employment would be secured 
to them. ( Cheers.) 

“On Saturday night he had attended a meeting at 
Greenwich, which had been called in consequence of Mr. 
Penn, the great employer there, having stated that the 
executive committee of the Employers’ Association were 
desirous to receive a deputation from the executive of the 
| Amalgamated Society. He was happy to tell them that 
| at that meeting Mr. Penn was eulogised as one of the 
most liberal of their employers—(hear, hear)—and it was 
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ut of deference to him, and out of the respect which 
| entertained for him, that the men had taken the 
earliest opportunity of calling a meeting, in order to con- 
sider how far they could i f° in adopting the s' tions 
which that gentleman had made to them. The feeling of 
the meeting was unanimous that, if the employers wished 
to receive a deputation, a deputation should attend them, 
but that the men ought not to take the initiative. 
( Cheers.) At that meeting there also had occurred what 
he anticipated would be general. A number of persons 
who were not connected with the Amalgamated Society, 
and who had continued to work overtime, attended, and 
inquired if they could not, as non-members of the society, 
cooperate in the movement; if their assistance would be 
accepted, they would thenceforth = their labour at 
the termination of the ten hours. This proposition on 
their part was readily acceded to; and the fact was, that 
the determination of the masters to close their works on the 
10th, and to throw out alike both society men and non- 
society men, must greatly add to their strength and 
numbers. ( Cheers.) He was not enabled to give them any 
very detailed information, but he might state, that 
amongst the London employers who had posted the notice 
to close on the 10th, or who had given personal notices 
to their men, were Maudslay and Field, Rennie, Penn, 
Miller and Ravenhill, Swayne and Bovil, Easton and 
Amos, Seward, Blyth, and a good many of the small 
masters. Messrs. Robinson and Russell had not yet 
posted a notice, but he believed they would do so this 
day. From Manchester he had only received information 
of three firms having posted the notice, but no doubt 
there were others. These three were Messrs. Parr, 
Curtis and Madeley, Wellhouse and Wren. He was 
happy to say that every report they received was of the 
most encouraging nature, and that there was every pro- 
bability of the resolution which the council had come to 
relative to self-employment being speedily carried into 
effect. (Cheers.) Advertisements had been prepared 
for insertion in the newspapers, and vigorous and effi- 
cient measures had been taken to enable them to execute 
a large amount of work. In the midst of the many kind 
articles on their behalf in the weekly papers, he regretted 
that the Dispatch, an organ so largely supported by the 
working classes, had taken a different view. It was con- 
solatory to know, however, that the gentleman who wrote 
the article in that paper andthe secretary of the Masters’ 
Association were identical—Mr, Sidney Smith—a gentle- 
man certainly of ‘versatile’ powers, but neither 
“Sidney the wise, nor Sidney the witty.’ (Cheers and 
laughter). He called on them to remember that their 
position was a passive one, in resisting the strike of the 
employers, and that they had only been called into ac- 
tivity by the necessity of making preparations for their 
defence. (Cheers.)"’ 

Mr. Usher said he was glad to hear that prepara- 
tions were being made to meet the crisis. He was 
sure the men were quite prepared to enter into the 
system of self-employment— 

““The members of the society had not only a great 
many tools, but a very considerable amount of money at 
their disposal, which they would readily lend to the 
council. (Cheers.) He believed that the movement 
would not only aid the working men, but that it would 
be of the utmost advantage to the small employers, be- 
cause a number of the repairs that the men would be 
enabled to get would be taken to those factories where 
the employers had identified themselves with the men.” 


Several other speeches followed, in approval of the 
proceedings of the council, and expressive of sym- 
pathy with the labourers whose discharge would be 
consequent upon the closing of the factories. It was 
intimated that means would be taken to afford pecu- 
miary assistance to any who should be so situated. 


THE TACTICS OF THE MASTERS. 

The operative engineers of Manchester and its 
neighbourhood, in compliance with the resolutions of 
masters agreed to at a meeting on Friday evening 
last, received notice on Saturday that the workshops 
would be closed against them after the 10th instant, 
unless the whole body of workmen in the mean time 
withdraw and disavow any further intention of acting 
upon the demands of the Amalgamated Society for 
the abolition of piecework, overhours, and the dis- 
charge of labourers, The workmen of Messrs. Hib- 
bert, Platt, and Sons, at Oldham, went to work on 
Monday morning under the same notice. The fol- 
lowing is the notice posted up at the doors of Messrs, 
Hibbert, Platt, and Sons’ works :— 

“ NorIce. 
“ Central Association of Employers of Operative Engineers. 

“ The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Machinists, 
&e., not having availed themselves of the opportunity 
afforded them of disavowing and withdrawing the de- 
mands made upon their employers, and the same de- 
mands having been in several instances enforced, the 
committee of the Central Association of Employers of 
Operative Engineers give notice that the workshops of 
its members will be entirely closed on the 10th of 
January. In conformity with the above resolution, these 
‘works will be closed on Saturday next, the 10th of 
January, until further notice. 

* Jan. 3, 1852.” ‘* HIBBERT, PLATT, AND Sons, 


On Monday the forced strike commences. The 
men will be dismissed to-day; the masters are the 
aggressors. Both parties have taken offices at Man- 
chester. The employers have declined to recognize 
the executive of the Amalgamated Society, and also 
to compromise with the men, They will give no 
quarter, and on their side the men seem disposed to 
act on like principles. Differences, the precursors of 
the events of next week, haying sprung up, have been 





cut short by strikes in special instances in London, 
Bolton, and Manchester. 

Meantime the men, we are informed, are busy or- 
ganizing employment for themselves. They do not 
intend to play. The money in hand will be used to 
establish workshops, and in this laudable attempt 
they will, it is said, be backed by capital to a con- 
siderable amount. 


Leeds, January 3, 1852, 

S1r,—In the matter of the relations between labour 
and capital,—between the engineers and machinists, 
and their employers,—there appears a most lament- 
able ignorance of the vital or turning point of either 
the public or private interest of the dispute. Permit 
me to place before you a hint or two upon the matter, 
which you may use at your discretion ; as these mat- 
ters are pretty clear to us, who, from a certain posi- 
tion, see matters which you cannot see. 

This dispute involves two grand considerations : 
the first, public and national, being that of the eco- 
nomical or commercial aspect of the trade, and with 
which you are probably well conversant; the second, 
and less understood, is the private interests of the 
employers and the employed. It is to this latter 
aspect I wish to address myself. 

‘You well know, if the economical school axiom be 
true, that labour and capital have each the perfect 
right to buy at the cheapest and sell at the dearest 
markets, this is practised in the fact of the masters 
getting as much labour as possible for as little wages 
as possible, and of the men getting as much wages as 
possible for as little work. On this principle, if the 
practice be fairly balanced, neither will gain, though 
the cost of production will be materially reduced (this 
the economists will not see) to the public. 

In the working of this principle through years of 
ups and downs of demand and interest, it has come 
to pass that a standard of pay has become common 
for a standard day’s work, of astandard amount and 
quality. Suppose we take 4s, per day as the agreed 
wages of a mechanic, or 24s. per week of six days, 
from six to six. (Men differ in their abilities as they 
do in stature; but there is also a sort of common 
standard ot both, the extremes of which may be always 
avoided by either men or masters.) So long as this 
rule is common in the country, neither men nor 
masters ought to complain, nor can any one interest 
prevail, That is, no master has any advantage over 
any other master, and no man over any other man ; 
while leaving or discharging will always correct any 
very great discrepancy on either part. At thatscale 
of wages masters can tell the cost of labour in a 
machine, and competition soon reduces all to a 
standard of profit. It is, however, the masters’ in- 
terest to reduce the wages while obtainipg the full 
price of the machine, and hence the continued ten- 
dency of the employers to do so. Hence the con- 
tinued contention of the men to oppose the reduction 
of the standard rate of wages. Twenty-four shillings 
being deemed a standard week's pay, any deviation 
from that standard is at once so evident that a 
strike is a consequence, or a reduction to all 
else, and so in the price of the machine; and 
hence the master has no gain. It matters not to 
masters whether wages be 20s. or 24s. per week, 
so long as it be standard, the machine being priced 
accordingly. If, however, a reduction can be made 
without that reduction being very evident, then 
masters may for a while obtaina higher price for 
less wages ; and that has been and is the sole point 
of dispute in the time and piecework parts of this 
question. It operates thus:—Suppose a man of 
average ability were employed twelve days upon a 
machine, at 4s. per day ; this wouldcome to £2. 8s., 
upon which his employer ought to have his profit. 
Suppose the man worked equally, it would just cost 
masters £2, 8s., whether the man took the job by the 
day or by the piece ; but the temptation to get by the 
job causes the workman to work longer per day, or 
harder, and to plan, in order to realize £2, 8s. in less 
time, and thus apparently to increase his wages ; and 
hence, in the early stage of piecework (calculated at 
a standard work for 4s.), they uid increase their pay ; 
but then they did also increase their labour. Suppose 
the man put fourteen days’ work into twelve days’ 
time, he would apparently increase his wages to 28s. 
per week, and hence piecework was deemed an ad- 
vantage, 

Some few, shrewder than others, soon saw through 
this, and saw where it would lead to. The em- 
a soon offered a £2. 8s. job for £2. 6s., and the 

ait took ; for the man put fourteen days’ labour into 
twelve days’ time, and so got 26s. per week. In other 
words, he did half a day’s work more for the same 
pay as before. ‘Then the masters ordered a job to be 
done for £2. 4s.; and at this rate the workman still 
got 24s. per week, but then he had to put another 
day’s work in to obtain that wages. Inother words, 
he had to work seven days per week instead of six. 
In the mean time, while the market competition was 
levelling the price, the employers got what the men 
lost; but when that price became the rule, then the 
reduction was no advantage to the master, No re- 
duction upon labour can ever ultimately be an advan- 
tage to the employer, while it is a manifest injury to 
the employed. Masters are, however, too apt to con- 





sider the immediate; overlooking the fact that 
reduction of labour will necessarily narrow the 
demand of his labourers to the extent of such reduc- 
tion. Four shillings per day being a standard for 
twelve hours’ labour, a reduction may be made 
equally by increasing the labour or the hours, as 
the reduction may be made in price. The latter is 
too evident, and the former is now pursued. The 
men, on the economical principle, are, therefore, fully 
warranted in combining to resist piecework if they 
find it reduces their labour, as it has done, by in- 
creasing their time. If resistance becomes a rule, 
and does away with it, the masters cannot be injured ; 
for, as all will be alike, the price standard and profit 
would be common, Considering the threatened 
strike in this point of view (and the papers have 
never considered it thus, and neither men nor masters 
are frank enough nor sufficiently disinterested to 
explain the utter selfishness of the strife, and neither 
appear up to the ultimate bearing of their contention 
in a philosophical point of view), I think you will 
do well to pay attention to this matter, in order to 
put this question on a better footing, and to submit 
an amalgamation of interests, by a more equal distri- 
bution of the results of labour. 
Believe me, ever truly, Joun Homes. 

Application having been made to Lord Ingestre to 
endeavour as far he could to bring about a settlement 
of the dispute, he has, in a letter dated January 8, 
proposed the following plan of arbitration. 

“I venture to suggest that the three parties, viz., 
the masters, the operatives, and the unbiased party, the 
aristocracy and gentry, should each delegate four people 
to form a jury; that one of the judges of the land should 
be invited to preside; and that an eminent lawyer, pro- 
perly selected by the jury, should examine the witnesses 
of both parties. The verdict to be final. Full liberty 
for the press, and access to the public, as in a court of 
justice. 

“This, perhaps, might show the necessity of a perma- 
nent board to settle future disputes; but time alone 
would prove this. 

‘‘I would suggest that, as a preliminary measure, 
tweuty gentlemen, ten nominated by the masters and ten 
by the operatives, should nominate one nobleman or gentle- 
man, one master, and one operative, to form a committee 
to decide upon what sort of a tribunal should be fixed 
upon, as to mode of examining witnesses, length of time 
of trial—in fact, all preliminary measures ; and, perhaps, 
that they should nominate the jury.” 

He declines to be trustee of any fund raised to 
enable the men to employ themselves. ‘This letter 
was read to the Executive Council, but no decision 
arrived at. 

The engineers held a meeting at the Phoenix Ta- 
vern on Thursday, when Mr, Newton announced that 
measures had been taken to provide employment 
for the men thrown out of work, and he had no 
doubt but that they would be able to commence im- 
mediately. ‘Tools and money had been subscribed by 
the workmen, and capital was promised. It must 
never be forgotten that the men were willing to re- 
main at work, but that they complained that the 
masters would have them to work overtime as a con- 
dition of their working at all. One trade has pro- 
mised that 2000 of their members will pay five shil- 
lings a- week to support the engineers. 

The ** Moulders,”” hitherto a distinct society from 
the Amalgamated Engineers, seem likely to become 
an active party in the dispute, as they have conveyed 
an intimation to several employers that, in the event 
of their losing work through the realization of the 
threat to close the establishments, although they have 
not hitherto interfered in any way in the matter, 
they will only return to their shops upon the same 
terns as are now demanded by the Amalgamated 
Society. 





KOSSUTH IN AMERICA, 

The idea of intervention, or to write more correctly, 
respect for European nationalities, gains ground in 
America, In spite of the strong language of certain 
journals attached to the policy of Jefferson, who 
scruple not to assert that the belief in efficient help 
for Hungary from America is a ‘delusion,’ the 
words of Kossuth have stirred up an ardent desire in 
the breasts of the citizens of the United States to cast 
their swords into the balance in which the fate of 
European nationality and Democracy are weighed, 
Not only the overbearing enthusiasm of the people 
proves this; Lut a fact substantial and tangible, which 
Enzlishmen will not be slow to appreciate, an im- 
mense sum of money has been already subscribed in 
aid of the Hungarian cause. ‘The amount mentioned 
in the journals is far short of the total, and is indeed 
only a peculiarly subscribed fund. All over the 
Union comwittees are formed by this time to receive 
subscriptions, Support comes from all quarters, 
from Whigs and Democrats, from all the great cities 
of the Union. Here and there a voice is raised 
against it; but in the general shout this is drowned. 
The candidates for the Presidency are for a league of 
freedom. Opposed to them and to the nation are 
the diplomatists; these, it any good is to be done, 
must give way. We extract two passages from 
speeches of welcome :— 

FROM MR. HAGADORN’S ADDRESS. 
‘‘ For my part, and I ask no one to be responsible for 
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what I say, although I honestly believe that I speak the 
sentiments of the great mass of my fellow-countrymen, 
and especially the sentiments of those three and a half 
millions of stalwart, able-bodied young men of America 
whom our laws have designated for military purposes— 
I believe I speak the sentiments of this great mass of 
intelligent citizen-soldiers, who are not merely house- 
hold troops, Sir, but whohave recently had an opportunity 
of demonstrating before the world what use they can 
make of arms in the enemy’s country—I speak their 
sentiments, Sir, when I say that the great Kossuth doc- 
trine of armed non-intervention is the doctrine and senti- 
ments of America—non-intervention for us—non-inter- 
vention for all.” 
FROM R. ADAMS LOCKE’S ADDRESS. 

‘On this spot, twenty seven years since, we gratefully 
honoured Lafayette of France, the devoted compatriot 
of Washington, on his visit to our land to behold the 
completion of the grand structure of freedom which the 
fleets and armies of his gallant nation had contributed 
toestablish. On this spot we pledge to you the full 
payment of our debt to European generosity and valour, 
when the cause of republican liberty shall demand it ; and 
if our National Government fail promptly to meet it, and 
our national diplomacy suffice not to redeem it, then will 
our generous youth and bright swords redress the bal- 
ance. Remember, Sir, what has already been said to 
arrogant Austria from our National Senate and Depart- 
ment of State, and interpret this first voice of formal 
warning by the one, louder and more authoritative, which 
you will hear in the commercial and numerical metropolis 
of our country you are now approaching, and which will 
greet you ina grand monotone throughout our spacious 
land, until the hemisphere itself shall ring with that single 
sound.” 

The following passage is from one of the last 
speeches delivered by Kossuth in New York. It 
was in reply to an address from the Whig party. 

“In this glorious land the eternal principles of hu- 
manity, which are derived from nature and nature’s 
God, are recognized by all parties, and the difference 
between parties here is not as principles of liberty, but 
only as regards domestic policy; and the time is come 
when the attention of the freemen of this country is 
drawn to duties beyond its own immense territory, and 
to the common faith of humanity; and when the weight 
of the United States will be thrown thoroughly into the 
scale, where despots thought they could turn the balance 
as they pleased by their own weight. (Applause.) This 
is the happy turning point in the destiny of nations, and 
I bless God that, though I feel weighed down by the 
pressure of heavy duties and responsibilities upon my 
shoulders, he has chosen me to be the instrument of 
that turning point in the fate of humanity. The re- 
solution that was passed in the United States’ Congress 
inviting me here, and the readiness with which it was 
executed, in a most noble and dignified manner, and the 
sending out of the Mississippi with the star-spangled 
banner to Asia Minor, to take me under its protection— 
all th s shows that you are ready to protect the rights 
of nations in the person of the most insignificant and 
humble individual. ‘This very act is already an in- 
terference—not an interference in domestic matters, 


but a practical interposition to carry out the inter- 
national laws of humanity—a doctrine which the 
President of the United States has announced as 
the rule of his government. In every vein of my 


heart I feel gratitude for this, and I wish to say that 
it was not necessary to call my attention to the message 
of the President. My heart is ever ready to turn with 
affectionate regard to the great principles of freedom 
wherever they are announced, but more particularly to 
those principles which affect the destiny of my own 
fatherland. My first speech—my fundamental speech— 
spoken at the banquet of the city of New York, shows 
that I had turned my attention to the annual Message of 
your President. May Heaven be blessed forit! For the 
principles thus promulgated are not the principles of one 
party, butof the whole people of the United States; and 
his name will be brought down in the records of history 
as one man who made a turning point in the destinies of 
nations ; and may God give me soon to see the day when 
America, with her gigantic hand stretched across the 
Ovean, will say to the oppressors in Europe :—* We want 
no war; but “when we say ‘ stop,’ we wish it to be un- 
derstood that, if matters go further, the people of the 
United States will redeem its word, support its principles 
of international law, and show that it is not indifferent or 
inactive wherever any foreign power dares to crush down 
in any other nation the rising spirit of liberty.’ ”’ 


Previously to this he met the First Division of the 
Militia of New York, commanded by General Sand- 
ford. His reply contains a lesson’ useful to Eng- 
land. 

“Tam aware that the war.of Mexico was carried on 
chiefly by volunteers. That militia is the source of that 
military spirit which is the sole guarantee of your coun- 
try's freedom, independence, and glory, under circum- 
Stances requiring that citizens of the United States shall 
stand up in arms for it. I have all these things which I 
have mentioned learned from the United States, and it 
was my firm intention to carry out this organization of 
the militiain Hungary. My ideais that there are duties 
toward our native land common to every citizen, and 
even public institutions and education must have such 
a direction as to enable every citizen to fulfil his duty 
toward his own fatherland. (Cheers.) One of those 
common duties is to defend that fatherland in the day of 
peril, to take up arms for its freedom and security. My 
idea is to lay down such a foundation, even in the public 
instruction in village schools, that every boy shall be 
educated to that military skill which is wanted to fulfil, 
in an effective manner, this duty of defending his father- 
land when called upon to doit. Itis not my intention 
to have in Hungary separate schools for military science, 


not at all to have soldiers who are not citizens; but my 
opinion is that every boy must be be taught so much to 
know as is necessary for the defence of his land. And 
for those who in their more advanced age would feel 
inclined to take for their profession the military science, 
there must be some branches established in the higher 
schools and universities to impart this science, as there 
must be for those who will employ their time to 
become physicians, or clergymen, or members of 
the bar. There should be a branch for military 
science, but for no distinction as citizens. To defend his 
country is a common duty, and every man must know and 
feel it. (Cheers.) Taking your organization as a basis 
for Hungary—taking your example, Hungary would 
have at least one millionof men ready to defend her 
against the oppression of whatever power. (Great 
cheering.) The militia of Hungary thus developed, would 
be the most solid guarantee of my country’s freedom and 
independence. We have shown proof of it to the world 
in our first struggles for liberty, when we engaged in it 
with the preparation that was needed, when the people 
flocked from their workshops, the desk, and the very altar, 
to defend their native land. Often it happened that you | 
had to go to battle without knowing how to load or coc 
a musket. But still thinking of national independence, 
they went on to battle with their bayonets against batte- 
ries, and achieved such deeds as raised them to rank with 
classical heroes and claim with them a glorious immor- 
tality. We have not the inclination to become con- 
querors; we are contented with our native land, if it 
only be independent and free. To the sustenance of this 
independence and freedom we have established by law 
the institution of a national guard, like your own militia; 
and I liked often to say to my people that I considered 
that organizatiou to be like a porcupine which goes 
armed, quietly looking for its food ; but when it is attacked 
and danger approaches, it stretches forth these thorns, 
and it is only taken in a peaceful quality. May God the 
Almighty soon see developed this institution of a national 
guard in my native land!” 


And he wound up as follows :— 


“ As to myself, I have here a sword on my side, given 
me by an American citizen. This being a gift from a 
citizen of the United States, I take it as a token of en- 
couragement for me to go on in that way which, with the 
blessing of Almighty God, will, perhaps, lead us to see 
again our fatherland independent and free; and I swear, 
here before you, gentlemen, that this American sword 
in my hand, will be always faithful to the cause of free- 
dom, that will be the foremost in the battle for it, and 
that it never will be polluted neither by ambition nor 
cowardice. (Loud and long cheers.) First Division of 
New York State Militia, I engage you to become the 
controlling power of this my solemn oath, I thank you 
once more for your generous sympathy. (The whole 
Division then rose and cheered Kossuth with a perfect 
Juror for a long time.)” 

The spirit of the First Division may be gathered 
from these resolutions. 


**Resolved—That this division sympathizes most 
deeply with the Hungarian nation, in its struggle to 
maintain its independence, against the combined powers 
of Austria and Russia; and deems the intervention of 
Russia, in the affairs of Hungary, a violation of the 
laws of nations, and an outrage upon justice and hu- 
manity.”” 





Before the question was taken, Captain French of 
the La Fayette Fusiliers rose to propose an amend- 
ment; but he could not be heard, and the question 
was put and the resolution carried unanimously. 

Captain French then got a hearing, and said that on 
| behalf of the La Fayette Fusiliers he begged leave to 
offer 1000 dollars to the Hungatian fund. This most 
Apropos amendment was loudly cheered. 

General Sandford then read the following resolu- 
tions, which were also adopted :— 

“Resolved,—That we regard Hungary as having en- 
titled herself to the position of an independent nation ; 
and we respectfully urge her recognition by our Govern- 
ment at the earliest appropriate season. 

“* Resolved,—That we hold the right of every nation to 
regulate its own domestic concerns, without the inter- 
ference of any other power—the principle of international 
law—and that we will urge the recognition of this prin- 
ciple by our Government in its intercourse with foreign 
nations. 

“‘Resolved,—That for the purpose of aiding the 
Governor of Hungary, in his efforts to establish the in- 
dependence of his country, that a committee be appointed, 
consisting of the general officers, and three officers from 
each regiment of this Division, for the purpose of col- 
lecting subscriptions from this Division, and to unite with 
any committee to be appointed by our fellow-citizens, in 
aid of the Hungarian fund.” 


In reply to an invitation from the Press Com- 
mittee to their banquet in honour of Kossuth, 
| Washington Hunt, Governor of New York, unable 
| to attend, wrote as follows. 
| ‘In justice to my own feelings, I must be permitted 
| to express my entire concurrence in the objects of a ma- 
nifestation so peculiarly impressive and affectionate. 
Your profession is identified with the interest of hu- 
manity and the spread of free principles among the 
nations of the earth. We look to you, not only as the 
exponents of the public opinion of our own country, 
but of the liberal ideas which are destined to redeem 
mankind from the power of depotism. The Ame- 
rican press would be faithless to its high mission if 
it failed to honour Kossuth and his cause. He stands 
forth, in sublime dignity, as the advocate and represen- 
tative of enlightened constitutional liberty. He pleads 
with matchless eloquence for the inviolable right of the 
| mations, each for itself, to regulate and controlits own 








political destiny. This right was vindicated by our re- 
yolutionary ancestors; and we hope to see it proclaimed 
and established by the a and down-trodden in 
= lands. The people of Hun ary, through their 
chosen leader, call upon us not merely for our sympathy, 
but for the aid which it is in our power to give. Th 
appeal will not be made in vain. It must not, and ought 
not, to be resisted by a generous people, who have been 
specially chosen by Divine Providence to illustrate the 
advantages of free institutions, and to vindicate the 
capacity of mankind for self-government.” 

These are significant words. Similar expressions 
abound in the reports of the proceedings relating to 
Kossuth. A gentleman recently arrived from the 
thick of it, likens the strength of the American - 
pathy to a young man’s first passion of love; and an 
American in England writes that “‘ The Yankees are 
coming up to the chalk, when the Church and ladies 
get to work.” 

Kossuth left Irving-hous¢ on the 22nd of December 
for Philadelphia. He stood greatly in need of rest. 





NATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


A deputation of gentlemen from Manchester, 
headed by Mr. Milner Gibson, M.P. and Mr. W. J. 
Fox, M.P., waited on Lord John Russell on Tuesday, 
for the purpose of presenting to his lordship a draft 
bill for establishing free schools in England and 
Wales. Mr. Milner Gibson briefly pointed out the 
principles on which the association was based. He 
was followed by Mr. Bazley, who presented the bill, 
and pointed out that the association were by no means 
hostile to religion, He preferred to dwell rather on 
the main principles of the measure than on the details. 
He said that the education provided under the Facto- 
ries Act, crude and imperfect as it was, had been 
productive uf immense good, 


“The little girls had been taught not only reading, 

writing, and accounts, but knitting and sewing; and 
the acquisition of these little accomplishments of female 
life had been productive of the best effects among the 
poor. The boys also, who had gone into the factories in 
a state of ignorance, had, by the instruction they had re- 
ceived, been rendered capable of discharging the duties 
of much higher positions than they could lave under- 
taken without such instruction. He and his friends in 
the association, therefore, hoped that the noble lord 
would give some attention to this subject, with a view of 
proposing to the country a comprehensive system of 
education.” 
In proposing to provide for secular instruction, 
they also made provision that certain hours of the 
day or week should be set aside for religious instruc- 
tion, They did not desire a great system of innova- 
tion; but they wished to see, as a beginning, the 
means of gathering together all the little outcasts 
who were at present a discredit to our age and coun- 
try, that they might receive the first elements of in- 
struction, which would enable them to comprehend 
those principles of religion which it was the duty of 
the clergy to inculcate. 

The Reverend Dr. M‘Kerrow dwelt mainly upon 
the religious question, and showed that the Public 
School Association had endeavoured to harmonize 
the feelings of those who wished to maintain existing 
schools, and those who objected to the endowment 
of any religious opinions whatever. 

‘* The bill would provide that the inculeation of doe- 
trinal religion or sectarian opinions should not take place 
at any time on any week day between certain hours; 
that the attendance of the scholars at the time of the 
inculeation of doctrinal religion or sectarian opinions 
should not be compulsory; that the inculcation of doc- 
trinal religion should not be part of the duty of the 
teachers, and that no part of the school payment or rate 
should be directly or indirectly applied to the inculcation 
of doctrinal religion. He believed that the important 
element of religious instruction might be imparted sepa- 
rately with much more efficiency than it could be by 
blending religious remarks with the common secular in- 
struction given in the schools.” 

The Reverend F, W, Walker enforced the same 
views. Mr, Philip Lucas, a member of the Jewish 
persuasion, expressed his approval of the measure, 
the main principle of which was acted on in Jewish 
schools, Mr. W. F. Hoyland, on behalf of the 
Society of Friends, concurred in the scheme, and laid 
before Lord John Russell a document, explaining at 
length the reasons which induced the Society of 
Friends not to concur in the proposed Manchester 
and Salford Local Education Bill. Mr. W. R. Wood 
and the Reverend Dr. Davidson also spoke. Mr, 
W. J. Fox, M.P., had only one remark to make, 
There was a close affinity, he might almost say iden- 
tity, between the plan of the association and the 
plan already carried out successfully by the Govern- 
ment in Ireland. 

‘There was the same separation of the secular in- 
struction from the religious ; the same attempt to com- 
bine persons of various different opinions; and in the 
views of the projectors of this scheme the result would be 
that which had been so happily achieved in Ireland—the 
elevation of education itself; for so long as the school- 
master was merely a sort of journeyman minister or 
clergyman, they could scarcely expect that the secular 
instruction would attain the same high character as 
when the secular and religious instruction were com- 
municated by different persons. The differences between 
this scheme and the Irish system were chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, those which related to the rates and the mode 
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of management; but he believed as to the schools them- 
selves they might adopt the very regulations contained 
in the report of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland. The great object of the National Public 
School Association was to ask the noble lord to raise 
English education to the standard of Irish education, 
there being this difference between the two countries— 
that the criminal returns of Ireland showed the efficiency 
of the scheme of education in repressing criminality, in 
the continually decreasing per centage of criminals who 
had received instruction, while no such result was ob- 
tained in this country.” 


Lord John Russell had long felt that the state of 
education in England was not such as we could be 
nye of; indeed it was such as we ought almost to 

e ashamed of. He must not in anything he said be 
understood to express the opinions of the Govern- 
ment. Lord Melbourne only carried his scheme by 
a majority of two. Sir James Graham was obliged 
to withdraw the measure he had prepared. The facts 
showed the great difficulties of the question. 

“* My own opinion is that the question is advancing to 
a solution; but I know itis the opinion of Lord Lans 
downe—and it is my own opinion also—that the ques- 
tion is not at present in such a state as to be ripe for 
the Government to undertake it, and that by undertaking 
it prematurely they would be more likely to mar the 
object than to promoteit. With regard to your particu- 
lar scheme, I do not wish to say much about it; but I 
wish gentlemen to consider—and I think the Govern- 
ment would be obliged to consider—what the state of 
the country is, and what the opinion of the country 
is. When there were only Sunday schools exist- 
ing in the country for the poorer classes, the British 
and Foreign School Society attempted a more general 
system of daily schools. They made it necessary, by 
their scheme, that instruction in the Bible should be 
given. They refused any creed or catechism, or any- 
thing that would exclude those who would agree to the 
reading of the Bible, That system inevitably and ob- 
viously included religious instruction. When the Na- 
tional School Society was set up, they required not 
only that the Bible should be read, but that instruc- 
tion should be given in the liturgy and @atechism 
of the Church of England. That system, of course, in- 
cluded religious instruction. There have been a great 
many schools established by the Wesleyans. They re- 
quire that the whole of the Bible should be used in those 
schools, and are not only against excluding religious 
instruction, but even against reading only portions of the 
Scriptures, They wish the whole of the Bible to be 
included in school education. These facts show that in 
all these different bodies—-and I believe I may add 
among the Congregationalists and other religious bodies 
as well—the tendency of the societies has been to com- 
bine religious with secular instruction, and the funds 
they have collected have been employed for that purpose. 
I think, though this is a system that may be changed, 
you must not omit to recollect, as a great element of con- 
sideration, that these schools exist. It is proposed by 
the bill which has been placed in my hands to combine 
the existing schools with the proposed scheme. That 
would be dependent upon whether these socicties would 
agree to it; but I think that at present, certainly, the 
general opinion of the country is for a combination of 
religious with secular instruction. I have, perhaps, some 
prejudice on this subject. I have for a very long period 
belonged to the British and Foreign School Society, and I 
have very much adopted their views upon this question. 
That may bea prejudice on my part. Mr. Fox says, and 
truly, that there is agreatresemblance between this scheme 
and that adopted by the Government and enforced 
in Ireland, and enforced, too, very successfully ; but I 
think it hardly follows that, though that is the best scheme 
for Ireland, it would be the best scheme for this country. 
That, I think, is a position that might be disputed. I 
do not wish to say anything further with regard to this 
particular scheme. One thing, I may observe, I have 
seen with great satisfaction in the case of Manchester. 
Though I hold in my band a protest from the Society of 
Friends against the local education bill for Manchester, 
yet I think it has been ascertained from facts laid before 
me with respect to that local education bill, that the rate- 
payers not only approve the principle of the bill, but that 
they do not object toa local rate for the purpose of carrying 
out its objects. I believe that a great majority of those 
who in Manchester pay the rates, are willing to concur in 
paying an additional rate for the promotion of education, 
and I think that a very encouraging circumstance. Men 
do not generally say they would rather pay more rates 
than they now pay, and their being willing to pay a rate 
for education proves the estimation in which education 
is held, and the great benefits to be derived from it. I wish 
only further to say that I hope you will go on with your 
scheme, without, of course, pledging myself to take any 
course with respect to it. I hope, however, you will go 
on with your scheme, because I think that even failure 
in schemes of this kind produces very great good. 
With regard to the measure to which I have already 
alluded—that of Sir J. Graham—though he failed in his 
most laudable object, and produced for the moment a 
great deal of clamour and dissension, yet the result was 
that great efforts were made to promote education, and 
great advantages followed from those endeavours. [I 
must certainly say I do not share the opinions of those 
who think there is any hostility between secular and re- 
ligious instruction. am convinced that secular instruc- 
tion, so far from being hostile to religion, will prepare 
the minds of those so instructed for the reception of re- 
ligious instruction, will make them better capable of 
understanding that which the ministers of religion teach 
them, and that there cannot fail to be in good secular 
instruction, give it as you may, the inculcation of great 
truths—love to God, admiration of the creation of the 
world, love to their neighbours, and those general moral 
doctrines which, though not the Christian religion itself, 





prepare the minds of those instructed for the reception 
of the truths of Christianity. Therefore, in making ob- 
jections—if I do make them—to this plan, I beg to say 
1 do not share in the objection that there is anything in 
secular instruction hostile to religious instruction.” 

The Reverend Dr. Beard said in reply to the above 
remarks on the use of the Bible in schools, that there 
was nothing in the bill to prevent the use of the Bible, 
if the majority of the local school committee though 
proper to use the Bible. The deputation then retired, 





THE GRIEVANCES OF THE OMNIBUS 
SERVANTS. 

Having much to complain of, the drivers and con- 
ductors of the omnibuses of the metropolis are making 
efforts to obtain from their employers a remedy for 
the grievances they endure, and for this purpose an 
appeal is made to public opinion. It will be seen that 
the agitation of the subject has got into clerical 
hands; but the justice of the case of the men remains 
substantially the same, whatever the motives which 
lead influential persons to assist them, A meeting 
was held in the Infant School-room, Padding- 
ton-green, on Monday night, the Reverend Mr. 
Campbell, the vicar, presiding. Mr. Campbell re- 
garded the question of the omnibus servants as 
part of a much greater question—the better observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. To effect this and establish a 
provident fund was the object of the agitation. He 
was followed by the Honourable Arthur Kinnaird, 
who moved :— 

“That this meeting believes it to be in accordance 
with the acknowledged principles of the Christian reii- 
gion, no less than of justice and humanity, that no 
class of men should be employed in ordinary labour to 
such an extent as to be deprived of the opportunity of 
religious instruction and rest for body and mind.” 

Mr. Kinnaird said :— 

‘“« At present the omnibus servants were employed for 
thirteen or fourteen hours a day, with but fifteen or 
twenty minutes for dinner, subject to reduction for loss 
of time in their journeys. One man stated that he had 
driven seven years on the Paddington line, and never 
had more than one Sunday to himself in the course of a 
twelvemonth. He had forty-five minutes for his meals, 
but could not get them at home. He commenced work 
at eight in the morning, and left off at eleven at night. 
He would gladly go to a place of worship if he could. 
Another stated—‘ I have been a driver for fourteen years. 
Seldom can get to a placeof worship. I have sometimes 
asked master for a day’s rest on a Sunday, but. his reply 
has always been, ‘‘ Rest when you are dead.” My wife 
is a religious woman, and it isa sad trouble to her that I 
can never go with her to church.’ A third—‘I leave 
home for the stables at half-past seven, and I never see 
my own door again until twelve at night. Week days 
and Sundays are all alike to me. I get two or three 
Sundays in the course of a year, but I have to sacritice 
my wages and employ a substitute.’ A fourth—‘I am 
time-keeper at ——. My day’s work commences at nine 
in the morning, and finishes at ten at night. I have no 
leisure for meals, but have to get them as I stand in the 
street. I never have a Sunday’s rest.’ A fifth—*I am 
on the Islington-road. I have one Sunday in every five, 
but am generally so worn out that I am glad to spend 
most of that day in bed. I should rejoice to have every 
Sunday to myself, and would willingly sacrifice my day’s 
wages for this purpose. I was once a Sabbath school 
scholar, and know that I ought not to work on the 
Sabbath, but what am I todo? Ihave no other employ- 
ment to go to, and my gvife and family must not starve.’” 

Mr. Edmunds, a proprietor, denied the truth of 
the statements made by the men, and said they did 
not work more than twelve hours aday. The pro- 
prietors had been very anxious to assist the provi- 
dent society, and had subscribed about £100 towards 
it; but they were much dissatisfied with the way in 
which it was conducted. As regarded the Sabbath, 
there was no doubt some arrangement might be 
made; but he doubted whether it was possible to 
get the men to rest on the Sunday. The wages were 
paid out of the driving money, and varied from 2s, 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per day. 

Mr. Gray, another proprietor, denied that the men 
were ill-paid or ill-used, though they might be hard 
worked. No class of men had less to do with their 
masters than the omnibus drivers. Their wages were 
high in comparison with those of the servants of 
other tradesmen; and they could afford to take a 
day’s rest at the cost of a day’s wages. He himself 
had never had an entire day’s rest since he was fif- 
teen years of age; but he knew how essential it was, 
and let the men take it—[A Voice: ** They must pay 
for it’’]. Yes, they could afford it well enough; he 
knew that on one road they had been making three 
guineas a week in the summer, 

The resolution was subsequently seconded and 
spoken to by the Reverend Mr. Fisk, and the Re- 
verend Dr, Burns, and was agreed to, Sir Harry 
Goring, Baronet, expressed a hope that not only all 
the omnibuses, but gentlemen’s carriages, would be 
stopped from running on the Sunday. ( Cheers.) The 
Reverend Mr. Molineux and other speakers followed, 
and the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to 
the reverend Chairman. 

MILITARY CAMPS ROUND LONDON. 

The Morning Post publishes the following “ from 

a Correspondent” :— 


[ee 





‘* Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, Commander- 
in-Chief of her Majesty’s Land Forces, has been for 
some time past in almost daily communication with Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir John Burgoyne, K.C.B., In- 
spector-General of Fortifications, and their deliberations 
have been directed to the best means of protecting the 
metropolis in case of invasion by a foreign enemy ; 
and it is understood the result has been that se- 
veral military camps will be formed round London, 
and eligible situations will be selected, particu- 
larly on the Kent and Essex banks of the Thames, 
and on the banks of the Medway, with the ultimate 
view of rendering them permanently fortified camps. 
Orders have already been given to place Sheerness in a 
proper state of defence, and to have ample supplies of 
aminunition and warlike stores kept in a constant state 
of readiness at the fortifications already constructed at 
that naval port. Seniority lists of the non-commissioned 
officers of the Royal Artillery have been called for to 
be sent into the Adjutant-General’s office within the 
last few days, preparatory, it is said, to an augmenta- 
tion of that branch of the service. It was at first 
contemplated to add three battalions to the twelve 
battalions already formed, but it is now understood 
that the augmentation will be made by adding two com- 
panies to each of the twelve battalions. This arrange- 
ment will add twenty-four companies, or about 2400 men, 
equal in number of non-commissioned officers and men 
to three additional battalions of the strength of the 
present battalions, but saving the expense of the staff 
which would have been required for new battalions. It 
is also stated that the Line regiments will have an addi- 
tion of 10,000 made to them over the numbers in the 
estimates of last year. The Royal Marines are also to 
be increased, both in the Royal Marine Artillery 
and divisional companies’ departments ; and recruits en- 
listed for every branch of the land forces are ordered to 
be sent to the head quarters or dépdts of their regiments 
with the least possible delay, that they may be at once 
instructed in a knowledge of their profession. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief has, it is reported, been opposed in cer- 
tain quarters in some of his plans. His Grace’s patience 
has been severely tried. But the means must be found 
to keep the British army in a state of efficiency for the 
protection and interest of the country at home, and for 
service@m her Majesty’s colonial possessions.” 


We cannot guarantee the worth of this account, 
but it is probably true in the main. The rumour of 
an increased military force has prevailed some time. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 
[EXTRACTS FROM A PRIVATE JOURNAL KEPT BY AN 
OFFICER ON BOARD THE EREBUS.] 

To tHe Epiror or tHE Leader. 

Sin,—The following interesting document is a pri- 
vate journal, kept for the amusement of an intimate 
friend by one of the most distinguished officers of her 
Majesty’s ship Erebus, one of the vessels engaged in 
the Polar expedition. The journal commences on 
the 5th of June, and terminates on the 11th of July, 





1845, Yours obediently, C, 
Her Majesty's ship Erebus, at sea, June 8, 1845, Ten P.M. 
My pEAREST ——,—You appeared very anxious 


that Lshould keep a journal for your especial perusal. 
Now, I do keep a journal, such as it is, which will 
be given to the Admiralty; but, to please you, I 
shall note down from time to time such things as may 
strike me, either in the form of a letter, or in any 
other form that may at the time suit my fancy. I 
shall probably never read over what I may have 
written, so you will excuse inaccuracies. 

I commence to-night because I am in a good 
humour. Every one is shaking hands with himself. 
We have a fair wind—actually going seven knots— 
sea tolerably smooth, though we do roll a little; but 
this ship has the happy facility of being very steady 
below, while on deck she appears to be plunging and 
rolling greatly. Our latitude is now about 60.0, 
longitude 9.30, so you will find out our ‘t whereabouts.” 
The steamers Ratler and Blazer left us at noon 
yesterday near the Island of Rona, seventy or eighty 
miles from Stromness. Their captains came on board 
and took our letters; one from me will have told you 
of our doings up to that time. There was a heavy 
swell and wind from north-west ; but it began wear- 
ing to west and south-west, which is fair. The 
steamers then ranged alongside us, one on each side, 
as close as possible without touching, and, with the 
whole force of lungs of officers and men, gave us 
(not three, but) a prolongation of cheers, to which, 
of course, we responded. Having done the same to 
the Terror, away they went, and in an hour or two 
were out of sight, leaving us with an old gull or 
two and the rocky Rona to look at; and then was 
the time to see if any one flinched from the 
undertaking. Every one’s cry was, ‘Now we 
are off at last!’’ No lingering look was cast be- 
hind. We drank Lady Franklin’s health at the 
old gentleman’s table, and, it being his daughter’s 
birthday, hers too. But the wind, which had 
become fair as the steamers left (as if to give the 
latest, best news of us), in the evening became foul 
from N.W., and we were going northward instead of 
westward. The sky was clear, the air bracing and 
exhilarating. I bad a slight attack of aguish head- 
ache the evening before, but am now clear headed, 
and I went to bed thinking of you and dear —, 
whose portrait is now looking at me; for I am writing 
at the little table you will see in the Ji/ustrated News 
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—only you must imagine that the said table is three 
feet long, or from the bed to the door, and the picture 
just looking down at me. 

This morning we began to have a fair wind; before 
the day was half over it was right aft. The Terror is 
coming after us, the transport sailing close to us with 
as little sail as possible, for she could run us out of 
sight if she chose; they fear the ice, doubtless, not 
being built to shake it away. In our mess we have 
the following, whom I shall probably from time to 
time give you descriptions of :—First lieutenant, 
Gore; second, Le Viscomte; third, Fairholme, 
purser, Osmar; surgeon, Stanley; assistant surgeon, 
Goodsir; icemaster (so called), Reid; mates—Sar- 
gent, Des Veeux, Couch; second master, Collins; 
commander (you know better than he does himself). 

The most original character of all—rough, in- 
telligent, unpolished, with a broad north-country 
accent, but not vulgar, good humoured and honest 
hearted—is Reid, a Greenland whaler, native of 
Aberdeen, who has commanded whaling vessels, and 
amuses us with his quaint remarks and descriptions 
of the ice, catching whales, &c. For instance, he 
just said to me, on my saying we should soon be off 
Cape Farewell at this rate, and asking if one might 
not generally expect a gale off it (Cape Farewell being 
the south point of Greenland), “‘ Ah! now, Mister 
Jems, we'll be having the weather fine, Sir! fine! No 
ice at arl about it, Sir, unless it be the bergs—arl the 
ice ’Il be gone, Sir, only the bergs, which I like to see. 
Let it come on to blow, look out for a big’un. Get 
under his lee, and hold on to him fast, Sir, fast. If 
he drifts near the land, why, he grounds afore you 
do.’ The idea of all the ice being gone, except the 
icebergs, is racy beyond description. I have just had 
a game of chess with the Purser Osmar, who is 
delightful. He was with Beechey in the Blossom, 
when they went to Behring’s Straits to look for 
Franklin, at the time he surveyed the north coast of 
America, and got within 150 miles of him ; he was at 
Petro Paulowski, in Kamschatka, where I hope to go, 
and served since on the lakes of Canada, I was at 
first inclined to think he was a stupid old man 
because he had achin and took snuff; but he is as 
merry hearted as any young man, full of quaint dry 
sayings, always good-humoured, always laughing, 
never a bore, takes his pinch after dinner,” plays 
a “rubber,” and beats me at chess—and, he is a 
gentleman. 

The Second Master Collins is the very essence of 
good nature, and I may say good humour. And 
now, good night, it is past eleven o'clock. I have 
written without stopping, all with the porcupine 
quill. God bless you! 

6th. To-day Sir John Franklin showed me such 
part of his instructions as related to the main pur- 
poses of our voyage, and the necessity of observing 
everything from a flea to a whale in the unknown 
regions we are to visit. He also told me I was 
especially charged with the magnetic observations, 
He then told all the officers that he was desired to 
claim all their remarks, journals, sketches, &c., on 
our return to England, and read us some parts of his 
instructions to the officers of the Trent, the first vessel 





he commanded in 1818, with Captain Buchan, on an | 


attempt to reach the North Pole, pointing out how 
desirable it is to note everything, and give one’s indi- 
vidual opinion on it. 
zealous codperation he expected from all, and his 
desire to do full justice to the exertions of each. 

To-day has been a gloomy day, as far as sunshine 
is concerned, and the wind has drawn round to the 
northward, though so little of it, that the old Erebus 
cannot keep her head the right way, or, as we term it, 
she “ falls off’? with the roll of the sea. Seven or 
eight large grampuses came shooting past us to the 
south-west, which Mr, Goodsir declared were de- 
lightful animals. Last evening a shoal of porpoises 
were bounding about the bows of the vessel as she 
plunged into the sea, and a bird called a mullimiauk, 
a sort of peterel, which the arctic people look for as 
a sign of going towards the icy regions. 

At dinner to-day Sir John gave us a pleasant 
account of his expectations of being able to get 
through the ice on the coast of America, and his dis- 
belief in the idea that there is open sea to the north- 
ward. Healso said he believed it to be possible to 
reach the Pole over the ice by wintering at Spitz- 
bergen, and going in the spring before the ice broke 
up and drifted to the south, as it did with Parry on it, 

( To be continued.) 
The following letter is published by the Times :— 
Royal Society, Somerset-house, January 2, 

Sir,—I have just received the inclosed deposition 
of Captain Martin relative to his interview with Sir 
John Franklin, and request that you will give it a 
place in your columns. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, C. R. Wexp. 
‘* DEPOSITION. 

“* Robert Martin, now master and commander of the 
whale ship Intrepid, of Peterhead, solemnly and sincerely 
declares that on the 22nd day of July, 1845, when in 
command of the whale ship Enterprise, of Peterhead, in 
lat. 75.10, long. 66 W., calm weather, and towing, the 
Erebus and Terror were in Company. These ships were 

“alongside the Enterprise for about dteen minutes. The 
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declarant conversed with Sir John Franklin and Mr. 
Reid, his ice master. The conversation lasted all the 
time the ships were close. That Sir John Franklin, in 
answer to a question by the declarant if he had a good 
supply of provisions, and how long he expected them to 
last, stated that he had provisions for five years, and if 
it were necessary he could ‘ make them spin out seven 
years’; and he said, further, that he would lose no op- 
portunity of killing birds, and whatever else was useful 
that came in the way, to keep up their stock, and that 
he had plenty of powder and shot for the purpose. That 
Sir John Franklin also stated that he had already got 
several casks of birds salted, and had then two shooting 
parties out—one from each ship. The birds were very 
numerous ; many would fall at a single shot, and the de- 
clarant has himself killed forty at a shot with white pease. 
That the birds are very agreeable food, are in taste and 
size somewhat like young pigeons, and are called by the 
sailors ‘ roches.’ 

“That on the 26th or 28th of the said month of July 
two parties of Sir John Franklin’s officers who had been 
out shooting, dined with the declarant on board the En- 
terprise. There was a boat with six from each ship. 
Their conversation was to the same effect as Sir John 
Franklin's. They spoke of expecting to be absent four 
or five, or perhaps six years. These officers also said 
that the ships would winter where they could find a con- 
venient place, and in spring push on as far as possible, 
and so on year after year, as the determination was to 
push on as far as practicable, 

** That, on the following day an invitation was brought 
to the declarant, verbally, to dine with Sir John, but the 
wind shifted, and the Enterprise having cut through the 
ice about a mile and a half, the declarant was obliged to 
decline the invitation, That he saw the Erebus and 
Terror for two days longer; they were still lying at an 
iceberg, and the Enterprise was moving slowly down the 
country. That so numerous were the birds mentioned, 
and so favourable was the weather for shooting them, 
that a very large number must have been secured during 
the time the declarant was in sight of the two ships. 
The Prince of Wales whaler was also within sight during 
the most of thetime. That from the state of the wind and 
weather for a period of ten days, during part of which 
the declarant was not in sight of the two ships, the best 
opportunity was afforded for securing the birds. That 
the birds described are not to be found at all places on 
the fishing ground during the whaling season ; but are 
met with in vast numbers every season on certain feeding 
banks and places for breeding, and it appeared at the 
time by the declarant to be a most fortunate circumstance 
that the Erebus and Terror had fallen in with so many 
birds and that the state of the weather was so favourable 
for securing large numbers of them. The declarant has 
himself had a supply of the same description of birds, 
which kept fresh and good during three months, at 
Davis’ Straits, and the last were as good as the first of 
them. 

‘““Which declaration, above written, is now made 
conscientiously, believing the same to be true. 

“ Ropert MARTIN. 

“Declared before me at Peterhead this 29th day of 
December, 1841, 

“R. Gratu, Provost of Peterhead.” 
(Seal of Peterhead affixed.) 
THE PRESERVED MEAT OF THE NAVY. 

A board of examination, consisting of Mr. John Davies, 
R.N., master-attendant of the Royal Clarence Victualling 
Establishment, Gosport; Mr. Joseph Pinhorn, R.N., 
storekeeper ; and Dr. Alexander M‘Kechnie, surgeon and 
medical storekeeper of the Royal Naval Hospital, Haslar, 
has been employed since Tuesday week in examining the 
cases of preserved meats supplied by contract to the 
Navy, the Admiralty having cause to suspect their purity. 
The examination has disclosed some horrible facts. The 
canisters containing the meat are upon the average about 
10lb. canisters. On Tuesday 643 of them were opened, 
out of which number no fewer than 573 were condemned, 
their contents being masses of putrefaction. On Wed- 
nesday 779 canisters were opened, out of which number 
734 were condemned. On ‘hursday 791 canisters were 
opened, out of which number 744 were condemned. On 
Friday 494 canisters were opened, out of which 459 were 
condemned. Thus, out of 2707 canisters of meat opened, 
only 197 have proved fit for human food, those con- 
demued for the most part containing such substances as 
pieces of heart, roots of tongue, pieces of palates, pieces 
of tongues, coagulated blood, pieces of liver, ligaments of 
the throat, pieces of intestines—in short, garbage and pu- 
tridity in a horrible state, the stench arising from which 
is most sickening and the sight revolting. The examining 
board and party were compelled to use profusely Sir W. 
Burnett's disinfecting fluid to keep off, or in the hope of 
keeping off, pestilence. On Saturday, however,they deemed 
it prudent to desist trom further exposure for a time, to 
guard against danger, and will consequently not proceed 
with the examination until next week, the greater part 
of which will be taken up with the filthy investigation, 
as there were upwards of 6000 canisters to examine at 
the commencement. This stuff was supplied to the Ad- 
miralty and delivered into store at the Clarence-yard last 
November twelvemonth, warranted «qual to sample, and 
to keep sound and consumable ior five years. We are 
informed it came from Galatz, in Moldavia. The few 
canisters containing meat fit for human beings to eat 
have been distributed, under the direction of Captain 
Superintendent Parry, to the deserving poor of the 
neighbourhood, and those containing the putrid stock 
have been conveyed to Spithead in lighters and thrown 
overboard. The consequences of such frauds as this 
cannot be too seriously estimated. Suppose, for instance, 
Franklin and his party to have been supplied with such 
food as that condemned, and relying upon it as their 
mainstay in time of need, the very means furnished for 
saving their lives may have bred a pestilence or famine 
among them and been their destruction. 
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The examination of the remaining stock@f “ 
meat” in store at Clarence-yard was resumed by the 
officers forming the board, on pene Ay but they were 
again obliged to leave off prematurely, owing to the 
nausea engendered by their unwholesome task. They 
opened 497 canisters, varying in the amount of their 
contents from 10lb. to 104lb. each, 466 of which were 
condemned and thrown overboard at Spithead, and thirty- 
one only considered fit to let pass for distribution among 
the poor. Each day brought to light some item of 
in the matter of the commodity sealed up as “ preserved 
meat.”” In these cases were found clots of hair, a piece 
of intestine with the manure in it, a huge lump of 
gangrenous kidney, and such like filthy items. But for 
the great efficacy of the disinfecting solution of Dr, 
Sir William Burnett, the director-General of the Medical 
Department of the Navy, which is profusely used in the 
store where the examination is going on, it would be 
impossible for the officers to prosecute their investiga- 
tion for long together, owing to the sickening stench 
arising from the stuff around them. There remain about 
2600 more cases to open, which will occupy the rest 
of the week. Dr. Twynam, an experimental agri 
culturist, applied to purchase a quantity of the o 
condemned, with the view of its forming the matrix of 
ammoniacal manure; but no item of it was allowed 
thus to escape, and the gentleman was recommended 
by the authorities to make his application to the Lords 
of the Admiralty. 

Wednesday’s examination only disclosed more disgust- 
ing facts. Out of 300 canisters, of the respective size of 
10ib., 104lb. 10Z1b., and 111b. each, only one was suffered 
to pass as consumable, the rest was condemned and 
thrown overboard at sea. The contents exposed were 
chiefly loose putrid matter, now and then varied with a 
few stones, entrails with the excrement in them, kidneys 
green with decomposition, lumps of heart, and in man 
cases whole hearts festering with putridity, coagula 
blood in great abundance, tallow, lumps of tendons, gar- 
bage, grease, and offal. After three hours’ labour the 
officers forming the Board were compelled to leave off, 
the stench was so great; indeed, it wouid have over- 
powered them but that a man was ever and anon em- 
ployed in well saturating the floor about them with Sir 
William Burnett’s disinfecting fluid, with the extra pre- 
caution of a blanket saturated with it being hung up 
immediately contiguous to the bench whereon the con- 
tents of the canisters were emptied. Dr.M‘Kechnie (the 
medical officer of the Board of Examination) felt sick 
from the influence of the noxious odour soon after com- 
mencing his labours in the morning. Due notice of the 
intended examination was given to the contractor’s 
agent and his sureties, requesting their attendence; but 
no one has appeared, and the contractor himself is not to 
be found, After the 300 canisters above mentioned were 
examined, one of the canisters of 32lb. was opened. 
labelled ‘** Goldner’s patent stewed beef,”’ and bearing 
the following directions :—‘‘ The canister to be put into 
a saucepan with warm water and boiled about 15 minutes, 
then the meat to be taken out, and add to the gravy a 
portion of water, rice, or any vegetables, and an admir- 
able dish will be obtained.’’ This ‘‘ admirable dish,” 
without the aid of the saucepan, rice, and vegetables, 
presented a sickening mass of revolting decomposition. 
It was intended as the food of forty seamen, marines, or 
boys of her Majesty’s fleet. ‘ Preserved meat” from 
this stock had been issued to sea-going ships, as Com- 
modore Lambert, of the Fox, on the Kast India station, 
returned a lot, with the report that after partaking of 
some of it those who had done so had been seized with 
sickness, &c.; and we believe Commodore Martin, of 
the Prince Regent, 90, on the Lisbon station, also had 
some of it, and returned it; and so doubtless have many 
other ships. ete ER, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Her Majesty will hold a Privy Council to-day at 
Windsor Castle. 

His Excellency the Marquis d’Azeglio, Sardinian 
Minister, has returned to his residence in Berkeley- 
square, after a few weeks’ stay in Paris. 

His Excellency the French Ambassador and the 
Countess Walewski have left the French Embassy, in 
Grosvenor-square, for Broadlands, on a visit to Viscount 
and Viscountess Palmerston, 

The Honourable Mrs. Charles Murray, wife of the 
Consul-General of Egypt, died at Grand Cairo, on the 
8th of December last, a few days alter she had given 
birth toason. She was so highly esteemed that, not only 
were all English residents present at her funeral, but the 
pall was borne by Consuls Generalof the other powers, 
and by the Foreign Ministers. Many Turkish officers, 
Pachas, and Beys, attended the solemn ceremony, to 
attest their sympathy and respect, and, in so doing, gave 
satisfactory evidence of the increase of humanity and 
civilization in Egypt. 


Certain clergymen and laity of Frome have addressed 
a memorial to the Marchioness of Bath, on the appoint- 
ment of the Reverend Mr. Bennett, late of St. Paul’s, 
They assert 
that they owe it to God, to their flocks, to their children, 
to their servants, to themselves, to protest against the 
confiding the cure of souls among them to one 


| whose writings, published but a year and a half ago, 


contain passages exhibiting doctrines opposed to the 
scriptural truthfulness of the Church, and teaching which, 
as members of that Church, they solemnly repudiate ; 
and they earnestly entreat the patroness to reconsider 
her decision. The memorial is backed by citations in 
support of the above assertion. 

The Marchioness of Bath, in reply to the memorial 
from the clergy of Frome, states that the appointment of 
Mr. Bennett is irrevocable. 





Ribandism, that fatal Irish malady, is fast reaching an 
intolerable pitch. There appears to be a regularly orga- 
nized invisible, but certain, conspiracy of death. ir. 
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Fortescue, aglarge resident landed proprietor, has lately 
been compelled to surround himself with an armed guard 
when he appears in public, and it is said that he will quit 
the country as his life isin danger. The following letter 
to Saunders’s News Letter makes one feel the insecurity 
of life very vividly. 

** ARMAGH, January 5.—The people are in a fearful 
state of alarm in this and the neighbouring counties; 
but, for my part, I am under no apprehension, even 
though the agent of an insurance company in Belfast re- 
fused to insure my life at any premium. You knowI am 
in vigorous health, and not thirty-five yet. I have just 
heard the latest outrage A respectable tenant a few days 
ago paid his rent privately to the agent of the property 
on which he holds, not far from this neighbourhood 
He was summoned to a meeting where the Roman 
Catholic curate and others met to petition the landlord 
for a further reduction, one having been made in the 
Michaelmas gale amounting to nearly twenty per cent. 
‘The curate proposed a series of resolutions, which were 
opposed by the honest tenant, but carried, and he refused 
to attend again, What was the result? On Thursday 
night last, about eight o’clock, he was returning from 
Newry, when seven ruffians fell upon him, and left him 
for dead. ‘Three of his ribs were actually separated from 
his spine, and he lies in a most precarious state. The 
landlord, long resident, always generous and improving, 
is so disgusted that he is deliberating whether or not he 
will quit the country, stained with so much innocent 
blood.” 

Mr. Eastwood still lingers, and little hope is felt that 
he will recover. 





The movement in support of the projected Ministerial 
Reform Bill has extended to Bristol, where a meeting 
was held on Tuesday, attended by the Honourable F. H. 
Berkeley, M.P.,and some leading local politicians. Mr. 
George Thomas presided. The resolutions were not 
very ‘‘strong,”’ the main one being worded as follows :— 
‘That this meeting desires to express its deliberate con- 
viction that any measure of Parliamentary reform which 
does not provide for the vote by ballot, the abolition of 
small constituencies, and the more fair and equal distri- 
bution of electoral districts, the extension of the franchise 
to all ratepayers, triennial Parliaments, and the abolition 
of the property qualification for members of Parliament, 
will be inadequate and unsatisfactory to the nation at 
large.”’ A petition based on this was agreed to. Mr. 
Berkeley expressed himself in favour of even annual 
Parliaments. 

Mr. Walter Cooper, from London, delivered an ad- 
mirable lecture upon the subject of codperation in the 
Old Chapel in Yeadon, on Thursday evening, the Ist 
instant, to a numerous and attentive audience. Several 
questions were put at the close of the lecture, and the 
answers given were such as could hardly fail to satisfy 
the most fastidious opponent. Being the first lecture of 
the kind here, many of the master manufacturers were 
in attendance, who generally concurred in the views ad- 
vocated by the lecturer. Two working men’s associations 
were already in process of formation in this place, their 
object being to manufacture light woollen cloths, shawls, 
&c. These two societies conjointly number nearly 100 
members ; a healthy sign, as little more than two months 


have passed since the first steps were taken to promote | 


codperation, in a place where so little was known on the 
subject before. 





The flagrant state of inefficiency in which our army 
now is in point of arms has been exposed in the daily 
journals. Disorganization seems to pervade not only the 
Cabinet but the administration of affairs. ‘he scandal 
at Portsmouth respecting ‘* preserved meat” in a state 
of putridity, is not the only fact against the Admiralty. 
On Saturday the Royal Steamer Megzra sailed with the 
Rifle Brigade for the Cape. On Wednesday we read as 
follows:—The Megwra steamer has put into Plymouth 
in a thoroughly disabled state, unable to proceed with the 
first battalion Rifle Brigade to the Cape of Good Hope. 
There were 900 men on board this crazy vessel, almost 
without conveniences of any kind. She was crammed 
with her living and inanimate cargo. A gale sprung up, 
and she is disabled. 

Some alarm has been created by certain letters in the 
Times upon the inefficiency of the arms of our infantry. 
The writers are military men, and speak from observa- 
tion and experience. The first apprehensions were 
created by the letter of ‘ An Old Light Division Officer.” 
and this has been followed up by a long epistle from Sir 
Charles Shaw, on the deadly perfection of the French 
model rifle. These weapons in trained and skilful 
hands are said to kill at the distance of 1500 yards, with 
certainty, if fired into a crowd; at 1100 to hit one man 
out of four, and at 650 yards to kill a single man. There 
are 14,000 men armed with these weapons in the French 
army. 

‘The ground is marked out for the recruits, beginning 
at 200 yards from the target, and increasing by 100 yards 
finishes at 1150 yards. It is found that at 328 yardsa 
man has the appearance of one-third his height, at 437 
yards one-fourth, at 546 one-fifth. By avery simple in- 
strument of the size of a penknife, called a stadia, dis- 
tances can be measured accurately to 500 yards, and the 
sights of the rifle can be adjusted to the space indicated 
by the stadia, I have tried this stadia and measured the 
distances indicated, and pacing the ground found it cor- 
rect. Atadistance of 765 yards, this rifle would to a 
certainty knock down a life-guardsman in spite of his 
cuirass, and a front of 10 men at 1100 yards.” 

These feats of skill are not confined only to the practice 
ground, 

‘* The loss of officers and men in Algeria was so great, 
that in 1838 the Duke of Orleans, before going to Africa, 
organized a battalion of the Tirailleurs de Vincennes 
(then called Chasseurs d’Afrique) to take with him. As 
an instance of the perfection of this weapon even in 1838, 
it may be mentioned that the Duke while reconnoitering 








was annoyed at the pranks played by an Arab Sheik ata 
distance of about yards. He offered five francs to 
any soldier who would knock the Arab down. A soldier 
(M. P.) stepped out of the ranks of the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, and instantly shot this Arab chief through 
the heart. The arches’ below the County Fire-office at 
the Quadrant, in Regent-street, are distant from the 
Duke of York’s pillar about 690 yards, so the officers 
of the Senior and Junior United Service Clubs may form 
some idea of the efficacy of these French rifles.” 

Sir Charles proposes that the troops employed against 
the Kafirs should be armed with this terrible rifle; and 
that, as a measure of precaution against invasion, the 
40,000 sportsmen of England should each be so armed. 





Prince Albert has intimated to the Government School 
of Mines the intention of the Prince of Wales to grant 
two annual exhibitions (to be named the “ Duke of 
Cornwall's Exhibitions”), the amount of each being 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the course of instruc- 
tion at that institution. 

On a plot of barren ground contiguous to the Shadwell 
station of the Blackwall Railway a range of dwellings, 
exactly similar in size and architecture to Prince Albert’s 
model lodging-house in Hyde-park, have been erected. 
They are two stories in height, each floor having three 
rooms. 

A brigade of shoe polishers, from the ragged schools, 
made their appearance in Liverpool on Monday, attired 
in a kind of uniform of blue frocks, with white badges, 
and oilskin caps, and suspended over the breast a box 
locked, into which are to be dropped the pence of the 
customers. The boys are to deliver the box up when 
they return to the school in the evening, themselves re- 
ceiving a certain sum per day as wages. 





Four lives were lost on Wednesday, by a boiler ex- 
plosion near Dudley at an iron foundry. 

Two fires occurred on Sunday night doing great 
damage. The first was a timber-yard in Gravel-lane, 
Southwark; the second some houses in the Westminster- 
road, 

A medical student named Butler was, on Monday, 





sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment and hard 
labour at Cambridge, for stealing two gold watches, | 
a dressing case, and other articles, from Magdalen and | 
Emmanuel Colleges. He was well connected. 

A prisoner in the Old Bailey, who had been sentenced | 
for fraud, committed suicide on Monday, by tying a | 
handkerchief tightly over his face, and then [thrusting 
his head into a pail of water. 

The trial of Thomas Bare for the murder of his wife, 
took place yesterday. The facts have been already set 
forth. Bare was found guilty of manslaughter only by 
the jury ; but the court to mark its sense of the atrocity 
committed by Bare sentenced him to transportation for 
life. 

An abominable murder was perpetrated near Glasgow 
on Thursday week. Margaret Lyle, a woman of loose 
habits, and the mother of three illegitimate children, was 
keeping New Year’s-day in the house of a carter at Long 
Govan. In the afternoon she was seen in bed with the 
carter, both of them completely intoxicated, his daughter 
and another woman being also in the room. Early on 
Friday morning a Dr. Smith was awakened by Neil 
Strachan, the carter, who said that a woman was dying 
in his house. Dr. Smith went, and found Margaret Lyle | 
dead, her body shockingly bruised and wounded, and her 
face disfigured in the most frightful manner. Four per- 
sons have been apprehended. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 





BIRTHS. 

On the 3ist of December, at Bryanstone-square, Madame 
Musurus, the wife of the Turkish Minister: a daughter. 

On the 3ist, at Owersby Vicarage, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
the Reverend Henry Robert Lloyd: a son, 

On the 2nd of Jannary, at Lissadell, the seat of Sir Robert 
Gore Booth, Baronet, M.P., the Countess of Dunraven: a son, 
stillborn. 

On the 3rd, at Wear-house, near Exeter, Lady Duckworth: a 

ughter. 
ont the 5th, at Abingdon, the wife of James Hammett, Esq.: a 
daughter—prematurely. 

On the Sth, in New-street, Spring-gardens, the wife of J. 
Bonham Carter, Esq., M.P.: a son. 

On the 6th, at Broadway-house, Hammersmith, the wife of 
Thornton Hunt, Esq : a son. 

On the 6th, in Stanhope-street, the Lady Cremorne: a 
daughter. 

On the 7th, in Eaton-place, the Honourable Mra. George 
Cadogan: a daughter, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 19th of December, at the British Embassy at Florence, 
Colonel Sir Henry Fairfax, Baronet, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
the late William Astell, Esq., M.P. for Bedfordshire. 

On New Year’s-day, at Great Ealing, Middlesex, Samuel Lover, 
Esq., to Mary Jane, fifth daughter of the late William Waudby, 
Esq., of Coldham-hall, Cambridgeshire. 

On the Ist of January, at Swanscombe, Kent, Charles em | 
Young, Esq., of the Stock Exchange, to Nora Creina, fourt 
daughter of General and Lady Charlotte Bacon, of Swanscombe- 

e. 
“<< the 7th, at Trinity Church, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Mr. 
Edward Conroy, to Eliza, daughter of Mr. William Long, of 


w. 
— DEATHS. 

On the 22nd of November, at Meerut, of fever, in the twentieth 
year of his age, Lieutenant Lovick Henry Cooper, Firat Battalion | 
European Fusiliers, youngest son of Bransby B. Cooper, Esq., of 
New-street, Spring-gardens. : 

On the 27th of December, at Nairn, North Britain, Sir Frede- 
rick William Dunbar, Baronet, of Boath, aged thirty-two. | 

On the Ist of January, at his residence, Brighton, aged eighty- 
eight, General Sir Frederick Philippe Robinson, G.C.B., Colonel 





of the Thirty-ninth Regiment of Foot. oa 
At Haroldston-hill, Pembrokeshire, John Lort Phillips, Esq., 
late Captain in the Twenty-third Royal Welsh Fusiliers, aged 
thirty-nine. i a 
©n the 7th, the wife of James Hammett, Esq. of Abingdon, in | 
the twenty-eighth year of her age, | 


Pustscrigt. 


Saturpay, January 10. 

The Times has a slashing leader this morning, con- 
taining views on the Ministry similar to those which 
will be found elsewhere. Parliament will meet on 
the 2d or 3d of February, and Lord John and his 
crew havemadeuptheirminds to face the storm, and try 
the experiment of doubling Cape Horn, with a mutiny 
on board. Meanwhile, the Morning Herald exult- 
ingly anticipates the advent of the great Conservative 
party, and consoles us with this naive assurance that 
‘in the course of a very few weeks the reins of Govern- 
ment will be again in the hands of a party competent 
to handle them, and ready to do whatever work the 
hour may call forth” ! The same authority asserts 
that, ‘* A constant associate of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe said yesterday, without reserve or hesitation, 
that the Marquis had resigned, and merely held office 
until his successor was appointed.” 








NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 

The circular recently issued by Sir Joshua Walms- 
ley, M.P., the President of the National Parlia- 
mentary Reform Association, that the council have 
resolved to convene a general conference of reformers, 
to assemble in London from all parts of the kingdom, 
on the meeting of Parliament, has created considerable 
attention. he objects sought in convening this 
conference are, that the introduction of a Ministerial 
measure of Parliamentary Reform should be a matter 
of certainty ; that there should be such a manifestation 
of public meeting as shall cause that measure to be 
Radical andcomplete ; and that means should be taken 
to insure its success, and toobviate the necessity for fur- 
theragitation. We understand that the invitations of 
the council to attend this conference have been most 
extensively circulated; and that by the arrangements 
in progress, the opinions of all classes will be repre- 
sented. The answers already received are uniformly 
favourable, and it has been well observed by one of 
the most zealous advocates of reform, that ‘a delega- - 
tion from a National Conference ‘upon a subject in 
which the whole country is interested,’ must be 
strictly in harmony with Russellian notions of depu- 
tational etiquette.” We think that the council of 
the National Reform Association have done well in 
convening a general conference of reformers in 
London; and we confidently trust that every 
city, parliamentary borough, and town in the 
kingdom will send their representatives and thus 
render it a truly National assembly. Such a 
response is most justly due to the council of an 
association which, in the language of Mr. Cobden, 
has “kept burning the lamp of reform, and trimmed 
it, at a time when it was very likely to have been 
neglected by the great body of the people.” The 


| country cannot refuse attention to the call of a body 


of men who, during a long season of apathy and in- 
difference, have in three years held nearly 600 meet- 
ings, and published upwards of 250,000 addresees, 
tracts, and other papers. At every such meeting 
resolutions have been unanimously passed in support 
of the principles of the Association. By these ener- 
getic means the principles of the Association have 
been disseminated far and wide. 





The Constitutionnel of yesterday says:—‘* We be- 
lieve we can announce that the Constitution will be 
promulgated between the 15th and 20th of this 
month. It would have been done sooner if the Go- 
vernment had not determined to publish at the same 
time some of the most important organic laws.’’ The 
Moniteur publishes a report from the Minister of War 
on the central administration, and proposing a new 
organization with a view to facilitating business. 
The report is followed by a decree rearranging the 
different divisions in the department, reducing the 
number of employés, and increasing the salaries of 
those retained, ‘The same journal announces that 
on Thursday morning the few trees of liberty still 
remaining in Paris were cut down by order of the 
Prefect of the Police, and that workmen had com- 
menced effacing the words, ‘ Liberté—Egalité— 
Fraternité,”’ on the public buildings. But these 
‘* popular institutions’ are only — and utterly 
valueless at present. The National Guard is a reality, 
and it is to be forthwith dissolved— a Guard of the 
President of the Republic’’ is to be organized, and 
confined to those who can pay for a lazy life and a 
brilliant uniform. It is said the regiments in Algeria 
are in insurrection. May it prove true! 

A despatch headed ‘* By Submarine Dieu 
Paris, Friday,” appears in the Daily News as follows : 
—‘ The prisoners of Ham have been set at liberty 
on the frontier, with injunctions not to return to 
France.” 

A Hamburg newspaper and the Cologne Gazette 
have almost simultaneously published a statement 
that the Porte has written to our Court, to protest 


| against the return of Kossuth to England, It is further 


asserted that Kossuth’s residence in America was the 
main condition upon which the Turks consented to 
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liberate Kossuth, and that the Porte insists upon the 
strict fulfilment of this condition, as amicable rela- 
tions with Austria are of great importance to Turkey. 





A riter inthe Daily News proposes the formation of 
Rifle Clubs in the metropolis, We concur. 

Rumours arrive from all points of preparations for 
fortifying the coast. A battery of 100 guns of heavy 
metal is ordered to be constructed at the Nab Light, off 
Bembridge, near Spithead, as well as a battery (tempo- 
rary) at Lumps, also off Spithead, on the Portsmouth 
shore, and also for 100 heavy guns, with the least possible 
delay, says the Portsmouth Times and Naval Gazette. 
A new fort at Browndown, opposite Ryde (Isle of 
Wight), on the Gosport shore, is in course of construc- 
tion by two companies of Royal Sappers and Miners 
stationed at Fort Moncton, every despatch being used to 
complete the works in two months. While the Shipping 
Gazette, from information which it is not at liberty to 
divulge just now, has every reason to think that the 
Admiralty anticipate having to increase our naval force 
almost immediately, and they are beginning to inquire 
where they have a chance of getting seamen. They are, 
in fact, asking themselves the question which we have so 
often asked, ‘‘ How is the fleet to be manned?” This 
circumstance would imply that the foreign relations of 
the country are not in that satisfactory state which it 
would be so desirable they should be. 





A deputation appointed at a public meeting in Liver- 
pool, waited on Lord John Russell yesterday, to express 
to him the views of the mercantile interest on Customs 
Reform. 

After a short pause occasioned by the Christmas holy- 
days, the Anti-State Church Association will resume its 
labours by the first of a series of monthly meetings to be 
held in the Metropolis, the first of which is announced in 
our paper to-day. On the 19th instant a deputation is to 
be despatched to Yorkshire, to attend meetings in the 
principal towns. 

Yesterday a meeting of engineers was held at Green- 
wich, called by the Greenwich Codperative Working 
Engineers’ Association; Mr. Fyshwick in the chair. Mr. 
Musto, one of the workmen connected with the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Easton and Amos, and Mr. W. Newton 
were present. The object of the meeting was to consider 
the propriety of establishing additional workshops upon 
the codperative principle—one shop having been opened 
by the society about a fortnight ago, in which a number 
of men have since been employed. This shop, it was 
stated, owed its origin to the dispute now pending between 
the masters and the Amalgamated Society. Last night 
the capital subscribed amounted to £305, divided amongst 
about 110 operatives. The society tas already received 


orders to the amount of about £160, and have given in 
tenders for work to the amount of £2000. 
The Birmingham steam-engine masters have disagreed 


with their brethren in London, and declared the steps 
taken to be unnecessary. The majority of the men seem 
determined to adhere to the propositions. 

The news that twenty-four persons from the wreck of 
the Amazon had been picked up by a Dutch vessel, is 
confirmed. They were taken to Brest. The name of 
Eliot Warburton is not in the list of those saved. As it 


was confidently hoped that the other boats had lived out 
the night, the Maritime Prefect instantly ordered Captain 
Cabaret to go out in his vessel the Souffleur, and cruize 
in search of the boats. Two ladies are among the rescued, 
one, Mrs. Maclaren, lias saved her child through all the peril. 
These unfortunates are treated with the greatest kindness 


of which they stood in need, having neither clothes nor 
money when they landed. The British Vice-Consul has 
acted nobly, and has been ably assisted by the French 
authorities. Naval men are of opinion that it is not by 
any means certain that the remaining boats are lost. 
Outward going vessels may have picked them up. 
Upwards of £400 has been subscribed in Southhampton 
towards the relief of the sufferers. The West India Mail 
Company and Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., have respec- 
tively subscribed 100 guineas. 


Mr. Emest Jones has retired from the Executive of 
the National Charter Association, alleging, as an objec- 
tion, the *‘ Executive as at present constituted.” 


The authorities are on the track of the murderers of 
Mr. Bateson and the ruffians who attempted the life of 
Mr. Eastwood. One of the gang has given information. 

The decrees of the Synod of Thurles are by no means 
easy to get into operation, The Archbishop of Cashel, 
it is said, thinks they cannot be enforced with advantage 
** under present circumstances.” 

The Galway Vindicator of Wednesday, writing on the 
Queen’s College, says :— This being the last day of 
entrance during the present collegiate session, we are 
gratified at being able to report that thirty-six new stu- 
dents have matriculated since the opening of the college 
in October. Of this number there are twenty-three 
Catholics, twelve Protestants, and one Presbyterian. 
We are also enabled to state that several Catholics who 
entered in former years, and were afterwards held back 


by certain influences, have returned this year to resume 
their studies,” 





An American mail not having arrived this morning, 
Wwe give intelligence brought by the last steamer, but 
— » eae for further confirmation. It is 
in the shape of atelegraphic de ) Vashi 
tent grap espatch from Washington, 

“ The capitol isin flames. The fire was discovered 
about daylight. Already the valuable library of Congress 
is destroyed. The weather is very cold—water scarce ; 
impossible to use engines. It was hoped to confine the 
fire to the library, but buckets only could be used. The 
Speaker and members of Congress joined in the efforts 
to subdue the ravages of the flames.” 
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Public Aifairs. 

There is nothing so revolutionary, because there 18 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 


keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 








THE STRIKE OF THE MASTERS. 


Tue contest between the masters and skilled work- 
men of the iron trades may be considered a final 
trial of strength in the way of “strikes.” The be- 
haviour on the part of the employers implies that 
they are confident of victory. ey accused the 
men of an intention to strike; the men denied it. 
The men were next required to withdraw their de- 
mands; they replied that they did not make the 
demands peremptorily, but only as their wishes and 
recommendations. They were required to cease 
wishing: and in default, as the men do not strike, 
the masters will. They expect to win, and their 
prospect is not unfavourable. In point of funds 
they can beat the men; the industry of the latter 
having supplied such profits to the employers, that 
the masters have a large stock to fall back upon. 
To be plain, we believe the men will not conquer, 
unless they resort to something beyond a strike. 


And they already talk of doing so. They have | 


taken steps to devote two-fifths of their fund, 
namely £10,000, to the purchase of tools, whereby 


to employ the men thrown out of work; and they | 


advertise that they are prepared to execute orders. 
The fund is placed in the hands of trustees, and 
men of high character and standing have accepted 


| the office—such as Mr. Vansittart Neale, Lord 


Goderich, Mr. Augustus Vansittart, Mr. G. M. 
Ludlow ; besides others, titled and untitled, who 
will probably unite. Here we see the sequel to the 
movement made in Charlotte-street for associating 
the hitherto barren trades unions, 

This is excellent ; but let us here define what the 
men may be able to do, not only to prevent disap- 


pointment, but also to direct their efforts in the best 
channel. It is evident that they cannot find capital | 


to employ the 12,000 men included in the union, 
nor even a half that number. Onthe other hand, 
to provide temporary employment for the members 
of their union would be to do but half what they 
can really accomplish. The workmen ought to 
take a lesson from the masters, Hitherto, every 


great strike has resulted in the introduction of new | 


hands, and the permanent displacement of old ones ; 
let the present strike of the masters be met by the 
introduction of new workshops, in the permanent 
occupation of working men. For that purpose, it is 
desirable that the Amalgamated Society should not 
undertake to provide sustenance for the men thrown 
out of work—that might well be left to local unions, 
or to such a general but special rate as that contem- 
plated ; and it is to be hoped that the working men 
will support each other. Indeed, we do not see why 
this rate should be limited to the particular trade; on 
the contrary, the interest of the skilled mechanics in 
this matter is the interest of all working men; and 
if the whole body of working men knew their own 
interests, they would now take this opportunity of 
standing up for their order. 


partnership, should be to create an efficient work- 
shop ; col a glance will show the important and 
permanent benefit which it might afford to the 
whole body in the Amalgamated Society. It would 
be a resource for men thrown out of employment, 


shop, to illustrate the regulations demanded by the 
trade. It would, indeed, not only illustrate ; it would 
be a check upon the continued encroachments of the 
masters, both in reducing wages and in extending 
the hours of labour, 

It might compete most powerfully with the 
masters; because, at first the men might work 
almost without profit—with only enough to cover 
expenses and secure a margin. ‘This would be 
beating employers with their own weapons. Custom 
might be secured by two other modes besides the 
reduction of profit. It is well known that much of 





the “ bright”? work and merely ornamental adjuncts 
is needless—only used by the custom of trade: a 


tasteful and judicious reduction of this ornamental 
work would effect a reduction of price with benefit 
to the purchaser. And the goods produced might 
be warranted honest in every part—tested, tried, 
and secured im every way that sincerity and zeal 
could dictate. This course would be sound policy 
in the men, who could soon earn for their work a 
character which the public would be very willing to 
give it almost by anticipation. As to capital, we 
are convinced that it would not be di to 
find; and we hail, not with more surprise than 
leasure, the testimony to the same effect from the 
Tory and Protectionist Standard. We have —— 
said, indeed, that, although strictly reconci : 
with Free Trade, Concert is the practical method 
of obtaining the very object sought by Protection. 
It is a grievous mistake, too, to suppose that the 
principle of concert is incompatible with the pro- 
prietary relations. On the contrary, it affords the 
true escape from that competition which is now 
rendering trade bankrupt, and blasting its character 
by driving it to adulterations all round. The 
People’s Mill at Leeds affords an example in which 
we see the dealer and consumer united: the dealer 
is furnished with a regular circle of enrolled cus- 





Meanwhile, the object | 
of the general Society, in establishing a working | 


and might at the same time be made a model work- | 


tomers; the consumer is able to examine and test 
the genuineness of the article in any stage of pro- 
duction. The same principle would be applicable to 
any business with a retail branch to it, by enabling 
the customers to subscribe small sums towards the 
capital of the trader, and then to have the right of 
inspecting his transactions. On the other hand, 
capital might be allied to labour on the principle of 
sharing—say half and half—half the nett profits 
| to the whole of the capital employed, half to the 
whole body of labourers. Half the profits in a 
concern where the workpeople were interested, 
cheerfully and honestly interested, to make the 
most of the work, would probably be worth more 
| than all the profits in a concern worked by dis- 
contented men. Masters know what damage and 
loss arise from discontent among their people. On 
the other hand, offer an intelligent capitalist em- 
ployment for his funds in a business to be worked 
by volunteer hands, convince him that the offer is 
earnestly made, and mere commercial acumen 
would probably draw him to the alliance, to say 
nothing of the desire that is awakening among 
men of substance and business habits to try the 
new principle of Association. 

| We have rapidly sketched the principles of a 
proceeding which would place in reach of the 
Amalgamated Engineers an engine of immense 
power; we do so with great deference to the 
practical knowledge which so many among them 
unite to great intelligence ; they will know, should 
they desire it, where fuller explanations can be 
sought. Our sole desire is to obtain from the 
present movement the largest and most beneficial 
permanent results. And let us say that, if the 
masters would anticipate such a result, by accept- 
ing the hallowed and powerful instrument of 
concert to govern their relations with the men, 
they would not only escape present embarrass- 
ments, but would introduce into their business the 
true principle of safe trade and increased pro- 
duction. 


THE PHANTASMAGORIA OF FRANCE. 
Cynicism and hypocrisy in the Government: ser- 
vility and corruption in the Nation; such is the 
_actual condition of France at the dawn of this 

threatening year, 1852. It is not alone the beg- 

garly parody of an unreturning epoch by inglorious 

masqueraders ; the blasphemous consecration of a 
| massacre at the prostituted altars of a congenial 
priesthood ; the ominous carousals in that fatal 
palace which has been the glory and the grave of 
so many royal destinies: it is not these follies or 
these crimes alone which fix our sorrowfu! amaze- 
ment on the France of to-day, once more the puppet 
of her own idolatries, the bugbear and the laughing- 
stock of Europe. 

But it is to find the history of that noble country 
_ for ever revolving in a vicious circle of despotism 

and anarchy, of noxious glory and shameful abase- 
ment; breaking loose from all restraint of law and 
reason, or hugging degradation at the feet of the 
| basest usurper ! oscillating from subversion without 
progress to “order” without law; dragged from 
Revolution to Reaction by the excesses of the one, 
_and from Reaction to Revolution by the corruptions 
| of the other; never making one fair onward s 
| towards one honest and practical result of struggles 
| closed only to be renewed in a continual alterna- 
| tion of fury and despair. 
Here is this aaa aping the 
| grandeurs without the glorjes of his putative uncle, 
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with all the scenic accessories of fifes and drums 
and upholstery. True, it is the Kite in the feathers 
of the Eagle; but what matters it, if the vote- 
drugged and sabre-ridden People precipitate th: m- 
selves on the delusion, and rush with acclamations 
to enjoy the happiness of well-fed slaves, caressed 
and murdered by turns? If cymbals, and drums, and 
flutes, and incense, and illumination, and dim 
religious light with dramatic genuflexions and 
choral benedictions ; if the homage of priests who 
celebrate the bloody traditions of St. Batholomew’s 
day with thanksgiving, and the acclamations of a 
drunken and debauched army of assassins, con- 
stitute this second Empire; then, indeed, the 
Empire is accomplished. If to stifle all thought 
and speech, to rob the country of all its liberties, 
nay, of all the reminiscences of its liberties, to put 
out the light of a people’s life in banishing all that 
has a heart, and proscribing all that has a 


soul; if to drive into exile and _ starvation, 
or to immure in forgotten dungeons, the 
hunted survivors of the axe, the sabre, and 


the musket; if to create around the precincts 
of a court of bastards the darkness of terror, and 
to call it “ Order,” and the silence of desolation, and 
to call it “ Peace ””—be the inauguration of the new 
‘Empire; then, indeed, the Empire is accomplished ! 
If the luxury and adulation of antechambers, if 
the homage of lackeys gowned and liveried, if 
the adhesions of apostates who have lived to betray 
every dynasty they have served, be the guarantees 
of stability, or the foundations of authority, or the 
pledges of a nation’s prosperity, or the tenure of 
** Society’s ” existence, then we say is that stability 
a snare, that authority a quagmire, that prosperity 
a juggle, and that Society condemned and dead. 
For on what basis does this Empire rest? On 
negation of all that constitutes the vital forces of 
a nation. Out of negation what good can come? 





THE GUARD OF FREEDOM. 


Institutions may be admirably devised, but they 
are poor safeguards of nationality and freedom 
where the spirit is absent. The Turks, it is said, 
have excellent municipal institutions, and an enthu- 
siastic traveller has held up the Orientals as models 
for imitation; but the amount of liberty which 
they enjoy would scarcely content a Western. 
Prince Louis Napoleon has just swept away a Re- 
publican constitution; and we find that the having 
of that constitution had not fortified the People 
to the degree even of protecting it. France has 
been Republican in name, but she yields her na- 
tionality to a personality, on demand ; whereas the 
wild Arab Abd-el-Kader resisted a powerful invader 
for years, until duped. The Emperor of Austria 
has formally swept away such traces as remained of 
the Stadion constitution, named after its date of 
“*the 4th of March,” and no one knows the diffe- 
rence. Austrians go on as before; and Frenchmen 
accept Louis Napoleon’s Saracenic usurpation as a 
“‘ fait accompli.” In the countries which have 
suffered this violation of their political institutes, 
there was one trait common to them all; they all 
possessed great Standing Armies. 

This collection of military power into one body 
has two effects. Economists vaunt it as a capital 
instance of the division of employments, by which 
commercial men are released from disturbance in 
their business ; and certain it is that the disuse of 
military habits permits a blind devotion to trade, 
which in its turn further withdraws those sub- 
jected to it from action or independence. On the 
other hand, the body exclusively trained to mili- 
tary exercises is alienated from the people, has 
little sympathy with it, and is prepared to forget 
patriotism in “orders from the proper officer.” 
The duplex effect of the double operation is, that 
the people are the more easy to be placed under 
compulsion, the compelling power is more effective 
and unscrupulous. The Standing Army is a ready- 
made tool for any Absolute power which can but 
once get possession of it. ‘The people, it is true, 
must support it by taxes; but then it can be used 
as an instrument of coercion against any resistance 
to taxes, A Standing Army grows i. what it 
feeds on, bigger and bigger; and then, with aug- 
mented strength, it extracts from an emasculated 
population the additional food which it needs. We 
see what can be done by means of Standing Armies 
on the Continent; let us not forget that we have the 
same instrument here, politely as it may be used 
on ordinary occasions ; and we pay eight or ten 
millions to support that costly force, the guard of 
officialism. 

How far the process of taking away the arms 
from the population, and reposing them in the hangs 





of trained mercenaries, has emasculated the people 
may be seen in the grievance of Italy, of France, of 
Germany. We are told that the tranquillity is due 
to “ peace”; but that is not “peace” which con- 
signs thousands to the grave by shooting, as in 
Paris, or by prison-torture, as in Naples; which 
deprives man of the power of meeting his fellows, 
of writing, or even talking. It is not peace, but 
degradation and oppression—the very opposites of 

ce, the very things which render peace itself 
intolerable and disgraceful. 

Contrast with the prostrate condition of France 
the magnificent scene before Kossuth in the Castle 
Garden, at New York, when he was received at the 
military lewee. ‘Twelve companies stood before 
him, five thousand strong, well disciplined, in 
excellent condition, animated by a fine spirit. 
They are the materials for some of the most vic- 
torious armies of the day. ‘They have proved their 
power in maintaining “order” when that was 
threatened. Yet they cannot be used against the 
people, for they are the People. They cannot be the 
tool of faction, since the whole body of the nation 
and its army are identical, so that to have a chance 
of victory a party must first be national, which over- 
rides the need for victory. From such a People 
institutions cannot be wrung by a midnight sur- 
prise. The invader would despair to vanquish such 
an army-nation ; the internal traitor, should he be 
audacious enough to show himself, would but 
brave defeat. Yet to maintain such a force no 
National Debt is needed. In a nation possessing so 
much manly spirit, so much practice in manly exer- 
cise, institutions as the protectors of liberty become 
of secondary importance: and yet, we repeat, no 
where could institutions be more rigorously main- 
tained. Liberty needs no protecting compacts 
when it is itself armed; and yet, being armed, it 
can enforce its compacts. The American nation is 
truly free, because it retains to itself the last appeal— 
the only guarantee of freedom. 





GOVERNMENTAL DEPARTMENTS.—No, IV. 
Il.—Sxckerarres or Stats. 

THERE was but one Secretary of State till towards 
the end of Henry VIII.’s reign, when a second 
was appointed; and the 31 Henry VIII., c. 10., 
gives the holder of the office, if a peer, precedence 
over all peers of the same degree ; and, if only a 
commoner, a seat on the woolsack, as well as a 
place next to the great officers of state in the Star 
Chamber, and other deliberations of the Council. 
At the union with Scotland a third secretaryship 
was created for “Scotch affairs,” and continued 
from 1708, when it was held by the Duke of 
Queensberry, to January, 1746, and then it was re- 
signed by the Marquis of Tweeddale. From that time 
to 1768 there were again but two “ Principal Secre- 
taries of State’; and then, in consequence of the 
increase of business from the American colonies, a 
“‘ Secretary of State for the Colonies” was appointed 
in the person of Lord Hillsborough. In 1782, 
Mr. Burke’s bill (22 Geo. III., c, 82.) abolished 
the office; and the two remaining Secretaries of 
State began soon afterwards to be distinguished as 
“Home” and “ Foreign.” The war occasioned 
the appointment of Mr. Henry Dundas, afterwards 
Lord Melville, as “ Secretary of State for War,” in 
1794. In 1801, the business connected with the 
colonies was transferred to the Secretary for War, 
who was then called “Secretary of State for War 
and Colonies.”’ After the close of the war, in 1816, 
Mr. Tierney made a motion in the House of Com- 
mons for the abolition of the office of third secre- 
tary as no longer necessary; but it was lost bya 
large majority, the Government alleging the neces- 
sity of having a Minister, or Secretary of State, for 
the superintendence of the colonies. From that 
time the third Secretary of State has been called 
the Colonial Minister, as the others had previously 
been called the Home, and Foreign Ministers. 

The Secretaries of State are appointed by the 
mere delivery to them of the seals of office, and 
are always made members of the Privy Council and 
of the Cabinet. 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland, though he may 
be a member of the Cabinet, is not a “ Secretary of 
State,” although his office is almost analogous to 
it. He is subordinate to the Lord Lieutenant, 
whereas the Secretaries of State have no superior, 
although it is customary in their exercise of patrons 
age to confer with the Prime Minister, and have 
his concurrence in such appointments as are deemed 
to be of national importance. 

From a very early period, the Secretary of State 
was keeper of the King’s Signet, and had unde 
his direction. four Clerks of the Signet; who-wer 





appointed by patent for life, and allowed to perform 

their duties by deputy. By 2 Will. IV., c. 49., the 

Lords of the Treasury were authorized to abolish 

any of the offices of the Clerks of the Signet and 

Privy Seal, as vacancies should arise ; and under that 

authority two of the four clerkships of the Signet 

were abolished, leaving the establishment of the 

office to consist of 

Clerk of the Signet (£608*), Mr. W. H. G. Bentinck. 

Ditto (£300), Mr, Charles 8. Grey. 

Deputy Clerk (£344), Mr. T. H. Plaskett. 

Record Keeper and Receiver of Fees (£356), Mr. 
G. Dewe Jones. 

Ditto, ditto (£356), Mr. H. W. Sanders. 


(The Record Keepers receive, in addition to the 
sums here set down, £52. 10s. a-year each, in lieu 
of apartments; a sum which, since the year 1793, 
has been paid out of the Contingent Fund of the 
Heme office.) 

The Deputy Clerk, Mr. Plaskett, has done the 
duty for the First Clerk, Mr. Bentinck, who was 
appointed in 1801, and is believed never to have 
entered the office during the whole term he has had 
the appointment, although his emoluments have 
actually exceeded £40,000. Mr. Grey and Mr. 
Plaskett are stated to have attended the office 
during alternate months. 

The Committee appointed by the Lords of the 
Treasury, in June, 1848, to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances connected with the offices of the Clerks 
of the Signet and of the Lord Privy Seal, and 
which made its report in January, 1849, recom- 
mended the abolition of the Signet-office, or its 
absorption in that of the Home Secretary. In point 
of fact, the “ Signet” was utterly useless, except 
for the purpose of levying fees, and increasing 
the trouble and vexation of procuring patents. 
Just see how much pains seems to have been taken 
in former times, to complicate the business of State, 
and with what unreasoning tenacity we have clung 
to the cumbrous, costly, and vexatious forms. 
There are two principal classes of Letters Patent : 
one for the grant of appointments to offices under 
the Crown, the other for granting to inventors the 
sole use of their inventions. ‘Then, there are 
charters, patents for denization, pensions, creations 
of honour, special pardons, licences in mortmain, 
and for ‘Trinity-house Lights, &c. ‘Take the process 
of passing a patent of appointment to an office, 
almost all other patents going through the same or 
similar forms. 

The First Lord of the Treasury, or other Minister 
whose duty it may be, takes the Queen’s pleasure 
in regard to the appointment of a particular indi- 
vidual to an office, and then directs the preparation 
of the necessary instruments for carrying the ap- 
pointment into effect. A sign manual warrant (i.e. 
a warrant signed by the Queen’s own hand) is 
accordingly prepared, addressed to the Attorney or 
Solicitor General, directing him to prepare a bill 
for her Majesty’s signature. The bill is prepared 
in the Patent Bill-office, according to a prescribed 
form, and is then submitted by the Secretary of 
State for her Majesty’s signature. ‘T'wo transcripts 
of this bill are at the same time prepared in the 
Patent Bill-office, one of which is sent to the Signet- 
office, and eventually becomes the Signet bill; the 
other goes to the Privy Seal-office, to be afterwards 
made the Privy Seal bill. The bill, when it has 
been signed by the Queen, is called the Queen’s 
bill, and is handed over to the Signet-office, where 
the Signet bill is prepared by appending to the 
transcript sent there from the Patent Bill-office a 
proper heading and conclusion. The Deputy Clerk 
of the Signet then signs the bill, and having pro- 
cured the Signet to be affixed to it, at one of the 
Secretary of State’s offices, transmits it to the Lord 
Privy Seal. ‘The Queen’s bill is filed as a record in 
the Signet-office. The Privy Seal bill is prepared 
in the same manner as the Signet bill, and the 
Privy Seal having been affixed to it by the Lord 


| Privy Seal, it is forwarded to the proper officer of 


the Lord Chancellor, when the patent is engrossed 
on parchment, and the Great Seal affixed. The 
Committee of Inquiry, composed of Lord Minto, 
Mr. G. Cornewall Lewis, and Mr. O. Rich, unani- 
mously recommended that this process should be 
abridged by superseding the use of the Signet : 
thus when the form of appointment or other patent 
had been settled by the proper legal authorities, so 
as to leave nothing to the discretion of the depart- 
ment, the Privy Seal should be at once affixed to 
the original document, as a sufficient authority to 
the Lord Chancellor for causing the patent to be 
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* The sums, which are received out of the fees 
the office, are those returned to the Property Tax 
ment, 
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engrossed, and for affixing the Great Seal to it. 
This recommendation was so obviously just, 
and the existing practice, as detailed and printed 
in the evidence appended to the report, so dila- 
tory and vexatious, as well as utterly useless, 
that the Government at once adopted it. A 
bill for amending the Law of Patents was in- 
troduced by Lord Granville, and passed through 
the House of Lords, but was thrown out in 
the Commons; and the simplifying and abridg- 
ing of the process of passing such grants has thus 
been postponed till the next session of Parliament, 
when it is not to be doubted that it will be effected. 
In the mean time, an act has been passed “ to sim- 
plify the forms of appointments to certain offices, 
and the manner of passing grants under the Great 
Seal,” which enacts that, in every case, where, 
under 27 Hen. VIII., c. 11., or, according to the 
law or usage subsisting before the passing of this 
act, any gift, grant, or writing to be passed under 
the Great Seal would have required a Queen’s bill 
or bills from the offices of the Signet and the Privy 
Seal respectively, it shall be lawful for her Majesty 
by warrant under her royal sign manual, addressed 
to the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, or Lords 
Commissioners of the Great Seal, to command such 
Lord Chancellor, or &c., to cause letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom according to such warrant, prepared by 
her Majesty’s Attorney and Solicitor General, or 
one of them, setting forth the tenor and effect of 
the Letters Patent thereby authorized to be granted, 
and being countersigned by one of her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, and sealed with the 
Privy Seal, for which sealing such royal sign 
manual, so countersigned as aforesaid, shall be suf- 
ficient warrant to the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal.” This warrant, so countersigned and sealed, 
is to be a sufficient authority to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or &c., for passing Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal, according to the tenor of the same war- 


rant; no Queen’s bill, Signet bill, Privy Seal bill, | 


or other warrant or authority whatsoever being any 
longer necessary for, or preparatory to, the passing 
of the Letters Patent. ‘The act also abolishes the 
several offices of Clerks of the Signet and Clerks 
of the Privy Seal, giving the Lords of the Treasury 
power to afford compensation to all persons who 
may suffer loss thereby, as also to determine and 
regulate the establishment to be henceforth main- 
tained for executing the duties of the Privy Seal. 
Such powers and duties as have hitherto been ex- 
ercised or performed by the Clerks of the Signet, 
and not now superseded, are to be in future exer- 
cised and performed in the office and under the 
direction of the Home Secretary. 

Styte.—A just intermixture of sentences of brief 
energy, in which the idea is, as it were, darted at the 
reader, and those in which it is more deliberately 
conveyed, the medium of thought being converted 
into a separate, independent source of pleasure, forms 
the most pleasing style. We do not like our music 
to be all staccato passages: the flowing melody must 
Intervene to give these their full value.— British 
Quarterly Review, No. 28. 

A Dunce.—Let us pause here for a moment to 
confess that the lot of poor Duns in this was cer- 
tainly a hard one, who, whatever may have been his 
merits as a teacher of Christian truth, was certainly 
one of the keenest and most subtle-witted of men. 
He, the “‘subtle’’ Doctor (Doctor subtilis), as his 
admirers called him, could hardly have anticipated, 
and as little as any man deserved, that his name 
should be turned into a by-word expressive of stupi- 
dity and obstinate dulness.—Trench on the Study 
of Words, 

Miuirary Costume.—Rumours are current in the 
purlieus of the Horse Guards, of important changes 
(not until much wanted) in the costume of the army. 
The heavy cavalry dress will, it is understood, 
undergo a complete revision at the next issue of 
clothing. The absurd tailless jacket is to be ex- 
changed for a frock coat, loos ly made about the 
sleeves, and with no other ornament than the row 
of buttons destined to connect one side of the coat 
with the other. The brass shoulder scales, as use- 
less as inconvenient, are to be abolished; the autho- 
Tities having, at length, discovered that they press 
disadvantageously on the sword arm, ‘The new 

elmet is to fit the head closely, and to be no larger 
than it need be. The “ swinging horse tail at each 
valorous back ”’ is to be discontinued, as is also the 
huge black muff, weighing several pounds, which is 
at present stuck upon the heads of grenadier life- 
guardsmen, and which, during the dog days more 
especially, makes them the objects of everybody’s 
sympathy. It is impossible to conceive any costume 
less picturesque, or more uselessly absurd, than 
much of our military dress and accoutrements. If 


pe —_ be introduced, it ought to be a sweeping 
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are not the legislators, but the judges and police 
literature y do not make |aws—they interpret and 
ry to enforce them —Kdinbur zh Review. . 












We have pleasant news to communicate ; news for 
which all poetic readers will thank us by anticipa- 
tion. Rosert Brown1n¢, in his Italian sojourn, 
has been interesting himself biographically in 
Percy ByssHe SHELLEY—once a name of terror 
to the proprieties, now a loved and respected name 
to all but the very bigoted; and the result of this 
inquiry we are to have shortly in some unpublished 
letters of SHeLLEy’s (and what exquisite letters 
he did write!), with a preface by BrownineG 
himself. 


As for other novelties, our table is crowded with 
them; and we can only take a passing glance at 
the new periodicals which, with all the trembling 
nervousness of a “ first appearance,” solicit the 
critical applause of the pit. 

The British Journal is a magazine similar in 
form, purpose, and execution to other magazines, 
the only novelty being the price, which is small 
enough for any magazinic purse. FRANK Fatr- 
LEGH commences a story in it, FRances Brown 
contributes a pleasant one, Mrs. CowpEN CLARKE 
agreeably discourses on “‘ sympathy with unknown 
people,” and Miss Cosre..o carries us to the 
Alps. What the British Journal wants is ori- 
ginality : at present it is only another magazine. 

The Poetic Review has, at any rate, the merit of 
distinctive position : it is devoted to Poetry, and to 
Poetry alone. Critical disquisitions and abundant 
verse fill its pages. We cannot, however, perceive 
| in it that excellence which would command success. 





| ‘The Biographical Magazine has also a distinctive 


| purpose, and a good one. It may be made a very 


| entertaining as well as a very useful periodical—a 


| work to be bought as well as read, The first num- 
ber contains memoirs of Louis Napoleon, Jean 
Paul, Banim, Soult, the late Bishop of Norwich, 
and Kossuth. 

The Juvenile Penny Magazine is worthy the 
| attention of Parents. It is, perhaps, a little too 
profuse in its “ useful information”; but the in- 
| formation is popularly given, and illustrated with 
woodcuts. 





CuarLes KniGur’s Companion Shakspere is 
a cheap and elegant little book, but only meant for 
| those whose eyes are happily indifferent to small 

print. DovuG Las JERROLD, pitiless toward the 
| defunct Mrs. Caudle, bids the whole world come 
|and read her “Curtain Lectures,” which he ga- 
| thers up into the Collected Edition of his Writings ; 
and GitBert A Becker, aided and abetted by 
Joun Leecu, make terrible havoc with the dignity 
of Roman History. 





Among the periodicals a first place must be 
ceded to the Art Journal, which commences the 
new year with an unusually attractive number. 
The contributions include Mrs. JaMESON on the 
“Nuremberg Madonnas,” Mrs. MeRRIFIELD on 
the “ Harmony of Colours in Applications to Ladies’ 
Dresses,” Sketches of Rupens and Gerarp, 
Professor Forses on the “* Wood used in Art,” 
and Professor Hunt on the “ Metals used in Art.” 
‘The illustrations are very numerous, Altogether it 
deserves its place on the drawing-room table. 

KINGSLEY commences his new story in Fraser 
this month: Hypatia; or, New Foes with an Old 
Face. ‘Touches of his powerful and delicate dis- 
crimination there are, passages, too, which an 
admiring pencil marks; but on the whole the story 
excites little interest. The wilful mingling of the 
quite modern with the ancient colouring—for it 
must be wilful—we cannot help regarding as a 
mistake. JouHN LeEcu, for purposes of burlesque, 
effectively mingles the toga with the Joinville tie, 
the Roman helmet with the Regent-street imperial ; 
but KInGsLEy’s purpose was far from burlesque : 
it was, perhaps, to secure a more vivid sense of 





reality, to bring Alexandria “ home to our business 





and bosoms”; but it has failed to do so. You 
cannot clothe the Theseus by putting a peajacket 
on its brawny shoulders. 

Altogether it is an amusing number of Fraser ; 
and Mr. Kirwan’s “ Letter on the Coup d’Etat ” 
expresses what nineteen-twentieths of the English 
Nation feel on this subject. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
The Westminster Review. No.CXI. January, 1852. 
John Chapman, 
Tuts is the first number issued since the Review 
passed into Mr. Chapman’s hands; and so much 
expectation has been excited by it, that we must 
treat it as a literary event, and criticise it as a new 
work. 


Certainly the first aspect is very prepossessing : 
it looks like a gentleman’s review—has an air of 
elegant solidity and courtly gravity which will ar- 
rest the eye. But people do not pay six shillings 
for such sober ornament, and the more practical 
question remains—What of its contents? They 
are varied and excellent. There is no one 
article to create a “ sensation”; but the average 
excellence of the number surpasses, we think, 
that of all the other reviews. Those ons 
who have been looking out for this number will 
note that the two perils besetting Mr. Chapman’s 
en or confidently supposed to beset it—viz., 
neaviness and exclusiveness—have been skilfully 
avoided. But we miss the boldness such a Review 
ought to adopt. We miss the positive convictions 
of which it should be the organ. That Mr. Chap- 
man will not allow it to fall into vague routiniary 
orthodoxy his position in the publishing world as- 
sures us; it will be fatal if he do, for the orthodox 
have their organs already. 

So much for generalities. Let us now glance at 
the contents. The opening paper on Representa- 
tive Reform is timely, and contains some valuable 
matter, both of information and suggestion; but it 
is hardly equal to the great subject, and must be 
accepted rather as a prelude to future articles. 
After sketching the history of representation, the 
writer says :— 

‘From this glance at the history of representation 
one inference is inevitable: there is no ancient and 
complete standard to which appeal can be made. 
On no page of our annals can the Conservative put 
his finger and say, there is the delineation of a 
House of Commons in its perfect state; there is 
the model from which every deviation is an abuse ; 
whatever then existed, and has since been lost, must 
be restored; whatever did not then exist is an in- 
novation, and must be rejected ; these are the ancient 
ways in which we are bound to walk. The most 
common borough franchise of our day, that of the 
£10 householders, is not yet a quarter of a century 
old. ‘The Septennial Act and the property qualifica- 
tion are modern innovations. The original duration 
of Parliament was shorter than that which chartism 
demands, Payment of members was twin-born with 
the House of Commons. Though not imperative, 
yet voting by ballot once was legal. It has probably 
only ceased to be so by accident. The poorest pea- 
sant was for centuries admissible into the House.of 
Commons, and the son of a duke was, fora long 
period, inadmissible. There is scarcely a proposi- 
tion for change so great, but it may plead a prece- 
dent. And yet the Reformer is as much at a loss as 
the Conservative for a complete model or standard.” 

We add this passage on 

OUR ELECTIONEERING SYSTEM. 

‘*«It is an extensive agency of demoralization. As 
a general rule, a seat is expensive. In very few in- 
stances does one cost so little as £1000. The aggre- 
gate outlay on a general election is estimated ata 
million and a half sterling. We need not refer to 
the St. Alban’s revelations, or to other disclosures 
in the records of election committees yet more dis- 
gusting. All over the country habits of debauchery 
are stimulated, and consciences are tampered with, 
The pernicious influence of the election agent is not 
confined to the election time. It extends over all 
the intervening periods. He is a permanent mis- 
sionary of demoralization, supplied with funds from 
those whose ambition is bent on the purchase of 
legislative honours. Let not the blame be shifted on 
the people. They are corrupt because they are cor- 
rupted. ‘Temptation is constant and powerful; pu- 
nishment most uncertain and rare. To defend this 
shameful part of our electoral system would be the 
open advocacy of the grossest vice. On the need of 
reform, whatever the means, in this respect, there 
can be no dispute. Notoriety, prescription, common 
usage, alleged necessity, nothing can justify it, or 
palliate the delay of vigorous effort for its extinc- 
tion. 

*« That a reform bringing us nearer to a realization 
of the representative principle, would improve the 
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general character of the House of Commons, is an 
inference scarcely avoidable from the facts we have 
exhibited. There are a few exceptions, but generally 
it cannot fail to be observed, that the intelligent 
hard-working members of the House sit for the 
largest and purest constituencies. The sprigs and 
offshoots of nobility, the hack partizans and de- 
pendants, the professional men looking out for pro- 
fessional advancement, the mere golden calves; in 
short, the classes who most thoroughly impair the 
representative character of the House, usually have 
made their way there either through the small bo- 
roughs, or by wholesale corruption. It used to be 
urged on behalf of nomination, that it sent able men 
into the House, whose poverty and habits unfitted 
them for the expense of contested elections in large 
towns, and for the degrading drudgery of the can- 
vass. But it is notorious now that the cheapest 
elections, sometimes perfectly costless, are those of 
large popular constituencies; and having to address 
a few public meetings must be a most desirable ex- 
change to all who are qualified for Parliament, for 
the degradation of personal solicitations. And what 
if here and there a political demagogue be borne in 
upon a local tide of popular favour; so far as he is 
dangerous at all to the public peace, he is evidently 
less dangerous in the House of Commons than any- 
where else in the country. 

‘With nothing short of a closer approximation 
towards the representative principle can we hope to 
allay the discontent of the masses. Whatever mea- 
sure be objected to; whatever pressure may be felt 
upon their circumstances; whatever practical op- 
pression is abroad; on this allegation they always 
fall back, ‘ Ay, it would not be so if we were fairly 
represented.’ The broad shoulders of that giant 
grievance bear the burden of every other. Unequal 
taxation, failing trade, expensive warfare, Govern- 
ment jobs, court extravagance, all are placed to the 
account of imperfect representation ; and all are, for 
that reason, investigated in a more captious and 
angry spirit than they otherwise would be.” 


The next article, On Shell fish: their Ways and 
Works, is the most satisfactory of all, and we beg 
no reader of ours to pass it over. In our Notes 
and Extracts we shall draw largely upon its enter- 
taining store. Employers and Employed is a 
striking paper, both in matter and style, on a very 
Apropos question, viewed from the old point of the 
Politicical Economists, and endeavouring to define 
what precisely are the duties of Employers. We 
must take an occasion of returning to the argu- 
ments set forth in this paper; meanwhile we extract 
this noble passage :— 

THE THREE BATTLES OF OUR RACE, 


‘** Of the three great battles appointed to humanity, 
we, in this land at least, have fought and gained two. 
We have wrestled with wild Nature, and have sub- 
dued her to our service and tamed her to our will. 
Over the powers and obstacles of the material world 
we have achieved victory after victory—each more 
wonderful than the preceding one; we have pushed 
our pioneers and founded our cities in the remotest 
recesses of primeval forests; we have planted our 
footsteps and fixed our flag in the barrenest as in 
the richest regions; the sea has become to us a 
bridge, and not a gulf—a highway, not a barrier ; 
climate has scarcely been an obstacle; even the burn- 
ing deserts of Africa and the wastes of Arctic and 
Antarctic snows have scarce repelled us; the most 
stupendous engineering difficulties suggest no ques- 
tion as to ‘whether they can be overcome,’ but only 
‘at what cost can they be overcome’; rapidity of 
communication and facility of intercourse have 
reached a point which it is not easy even for imagina- 
tion to surpass; even pain has found a conqueror in 
science; and, on the whole, if physical life were all 
we had to look to, and physical enemies the only 
ones we had to strive wih, it would be difficult to 
believe that the goal of human progress, and the 
boundary line of human capability, was not close at 
hand. ‘The first great battle of civilization has been 
fought and won in a manner and with an issue which 
history may well record with pride. 

‘** But there was another and a sterner struggle to 
be gone through—another and a nobler victory to be 
won. Man had to be emancipated from a dwarfing 
and paralyzing thraldom, and given back into his own 
possession. His limbs had to be unfettered, and his 
energies to be electrified by the healthy and bracing 
atmosphere of freedom. Liberty of action had to be 
won from the tyrant, and liberty of thought from the 
priest. To the conflict of man with Nature, succeeded 
the harder and far sadder conflict of man with man, 
As the aim was nobler, so the struggle was longer, 
the progress slower, and the martyrs more numerous 
by far. Age after age the tide of war swayed to and 
fro, with varying fortunes and in changed localities, 
but with no cessation ; as combatant after combatant 
fell, another stepped into the vacant rank; as one 
weapon was blunted or broken, another and another 
was discovered of better temper and of keener edge ; 
unexpected aid came often from around, sometimes 





another ; till, thanks to our forefathers, who were 
made of sterner stuff, cast in a more stalwart mould, 
and gifted with a singler eye, than we who had our 
birth amid milder antecedents—thanks to the goodly 
fellowship of our reformers and the noble army of 
our martyrs—we have now no impediments to our 
future progress save such as our own imperfections 
may create for us—such as may be heaped upon our 
path by indistinctness of vision, infirmity of purpose, 
ora halting and enfeebled will. 

**But we have now to trim our lamp and gird on 
our armour for a final work, which cannot be put by, 
and which must not be negligently done. The last 
battle of civilization is the severest—the last problem, 
the knottiest to solve. Out of all the multitudinous 
ingredients and influences of the past ; out of the con- 
quest of nature and the victory of freedom ; out of the 
blending and intermixture of all previous forms of 
polity and modifications of humanity ;~— has arisen a 
complex order of society, of which the disorders and 
anomalies are as complex as its own structure. We 
are now summoned to the combat, not with material 
difficulties, nor yet with oppressors nor with priests, 
but with an imperfect and diseased condition of that 
social world of which we form a part—with pains 
and evils appalling in their magnitude, baffling in 
their subtlety, perplexing in their complications, and 
demanding far more clear insight and unerring judg- 
ment than even purity of purpose or commanding 
energy of will. This conflict may be said to date 
from the first French Revolution; and it has been 
increasing in intensity ever since, till it has now 
reached to a vividness and solemnity of interest 
which surpasses and overshadows the attractions of 
all other topics. Socialism, Communism, St. Simon- 
ism, Fourierism, Chartism, are among the indications 
of its progress. Gradually it has drawn all classes and 
orders of men into its ranks. The student in his 
library, the statesman in his cabinet, the merchant at 
his desk, the artizan at his loom, the peasant at his 
plough, are all, in their several departments, working 
at the same problem, intent upon the same thought. 
It has enlisted and consecrated science; it has merged 
or superseded ordinary politics, or has given them a 
holier purpose and a deeper meaning; it pierces 
through every organ of the periodic press; it colours 
all the lighter literature of the day, provides fiction 
with its richest characters and its most dramatic 
scenes, and breathes into poetry an earnestness and a 
dignity to which the last age was a stranger.” 


A thoughtful and graphic paper on Mary Stuart 
follows, taking pretty much the same view of her 
character as we took in our notice of Mignet; and 
setting forth a defence of Elizabeth which will set 
many heads thinking, ‘The paper on Direct Legis- 
lation ably refutes Rittinghausen and Considérant’s 
theories, but strangely enough omits all mention 
of Louis Blanc and Proudhon, who have both 
severely animadverted on those escapades of demo- 
cratic philosophy. A paper on Julia von Kridener 
is followed by one of unusual beauty on the Ethics 
of Christendom, wherein what is essential is sepa- 
rated from what is accidental in Christianity :— 


“In Christendom all the great and good things 
that are done at all will, of course, be done by Chris- 
tians, and will contain such share of the religious 
element as may belong to the character of the actor 
or the age; but before you can avail yourself of them 
in Christian Apologetics, it must be shown that, 
under any other faith, no social causes would have 
remained adequate either to produce them or to 
provide any worthy equivalent. Because Charle- 
magne, after baptizing the Saxons in their own blood, 
displayed a better zeal by establishing cathedral 
and conventual schools, therefore to put the horn- 
book of the liberal arts into the hand of his religion, 
while leaving the wet sword to stain his own; be- 
cause chivalry blended in its vow ‘fear of God’ with 
‘love of the ladies,’ therefore to trace all loyalty and 
courtesy to the doctrine of the Church; because the 
medieval schoolmen imported into every science the 
canons of Divinity, and decided between Realism 
and Nominalism on eucharistic principles, therefore 
to give — all the honours of modern phi- 
losophy and intellectual liberty—is, to say the least, 
very vulnerable logic and very superficial history.” 


The central and germinal idea of Christianity is 
thus indicated :— 


** We believe that the fundamental idea of Chris- 
tendom may be described to be the ascent through 
conscience into communion with God. Other re- 
ligions have lent their sanctions to morality, and an- 
nounced the Divine commands to the human will; 
but only as the laws of an outward monarch within 
whose sovereignty we lie, and who, ruling in virtue 
of his almightiness, has a right to obedience, ordain 
as he will. Other religions, again, have aimed ata 
union with God. But the conditions of this union, 
dictated by misleading conceptions of the Divine na- 
ture, have missed on every side the true level of hu- 
man dignity and peace. Manicheism, defying the 
antithesis of matter, takes the path of ascetic sup- 


from above; as defeat and despair darkened the | pressionofthe body. The Indian Pantheist, imagin- 
horizon in one quarter, hope dawned upon it from | ing the Diyine Abyss as the realm of night and in- 





finite negation, strives to hold in the breath and sink 
into self-annulment. Plato, seeing in God the es- 
sence of thought, demands science and beauty not 
less than goodness, as the needful notes of harmony 
with Him, and appoints the approach to heaven by 
academic ways. The modern Quietists, worshipping 
a being too much the reflection of their own tender- 
ness, have lost themselves in soft affections relaxing 
to the nerves of duty, and unseemly in the face of 
eternal law. Christianity alone has neither crushed 
the soul by mere submission, like Mohammedanism ; 
nor melted it away in the tides of infinite being, like 
Pantheistic faiths; but has saved the good of both, 
by establishing the union with God through a free 
act of the individual soul. Assigning to him a tran- 
scendent moral nature, sensitive to the same dis- 
tinctions, conservative of the same solemnities, which 
awe and kindle us, it singles out the conscience as 
the field where we are to meet him, where the bridge 
will be found of transit between the human and the 
divine. No fear or servility remains with an obe- 
dience consisting, not in mystic acts and artificial 
habits, but in the free play of natural goodness; and 
rendered, not in homage to a supreme autocrat, but 
in sympathy with a mind itself the infinite impersona- 
tion of all the sanctities. Nor are any dizzy and 
perilous flights incurred by a devotion which meets 
its great Inspirer in no foreign heaven, but in the 
higher walks of this home life, and misses him only in 
what is mean andlow. ‘The place assigned in Chris- 
tianity to the moral sentiments and affections has no 
parallelin any other religion. The whole faith is as an 
unutterable sigh after an ideal perfection. Holiness 
eternal in heaven, incarnate on earth, and to be 
realized in men,—this is the circle of conceptions in 
which it moves.” 

There are many points in this article we should 
question—indeed, it is written by an orthodox 
thinker—but on the whole it is one we emphatically 
recommend. An “independent section” forms a 
new feature in the Review—in this section will be 
printed articles which express opinions differing 
from those maintained by the Review itself. The 
idea is excellent. We are sorry, however, to see 
its first application; for the article on the Political 
Parties of France—very serviceable as an article— 
is not of that extreme kind to warrant isolation. 
Another new feature is that of giving quarterly 
surveys of Literature in Germany, France, Ame- 
rica, and England; this will undoubtedly prove 
one of the most attractive portions of the Review. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


Mr. Wray’s Cash Box ; or, the Mask and the Mystery. A Christ- 
mas Sketch, By W. Wilkie Collins, Author of ** —- i 
entley. 


One of the prettiest and pleasantest stories we have 
read for a long time; charmingly and enjoyingly 
written, with an unaffected heartiness pervading it, 
such as will win for it a place by numerous firesides. 

Saintine, in Picciola, and Alexandre Dumas, in 
La Tulipe Noire, have successfully proved that 
it is not subject, so much as treatment which 
makes the excellence of stories; there is nothing 
trivial to far-reaching genius. ‘ Trivial” it may 
be; it may stand in the three ways, and be down- 
trodden by the busy feet that hurry past it; lying 
there, “ still as any stone,” it may call for no in- 
terest from the vulgar, it may suggest no thoughts 
to the meditative ; yet, let but the eye of genius fall 
upon it, there as it stands on the three ways, and 
lo! those three ways each lead into Infinity! So 
when the romancist pleads that all the “‘ great 
subjects” have been “ used up,” be sure that he 
wants the “vision and the faculty divine.” Let 
him show what he can do with a poor subject, and 
we may estimate the richness of his mind. 

It is nothing, therefore, to say that the passion 
of Reuben Wray for his mask of Shakspeare is a 
slender thread wherewith to weave a fiction. What 
is thread as it passes into the adroit hands of 
Wilkie Collins turns out strong cord, for he has 
bound it with the fibres of human passion. The 
inexhaustible well of sympathy lying in our nature 
may always be drawn from: show us human pas- 
sion, and we are at once interested in it, no matter 
what object inspires it. Remote, therefore, as 
Reuben’s passion may be, we all sympathize with 
it, because it is a passion. It is not necessary that 
we should be frantic about the inestimable treasure 
of possessing a Shakspeare mask; it is enough 
that we feel Reuben Wray is so. And here lies the 
art of the storyteller. He has made the fantastic 
real; he has brought the improbable into perfect 
familiarity. He has so prepared the reader’s mind 
by artful touches in Wray’s previous history, that 
we all accept as a matter of course what looks un- 
real when stated point blank. ‘Therefore we shail 
not, in dry analysis, state what the story is. Get 
hold of the book itself. Settle yourself quietly 
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over the fender, and then admire with us the plea- 
sant sketch of Tidbury-on-the-Marsh, with its 
Chemist and Branch Bank, and its fat vacant 
Branch Banker; admire with us the quiet pathos 
of Wray’s early history, grotesquely true, with his 
Kemble adoration, his Shakspearian studies, the 
delicately hinted sketch of his wife, the Columbine ; 
fall in love, as we have done, with bright little 
Annie, so naturally touched; respect Martin Blunt 
(the Dobbin of a lower rank of life) ; object out- 
rageously, as we do, to the commonplace unreality 
of the two housebreakers ; laugh at and enjoy old 
Colebatch and his clerical antagonist; sympathize 
with Wray’s overwhelming grief at the destruction 
of his treasure ; and smile pleasantly at the pleasant 
ending of the whole. If that magic lantern have 
not slides in it to diversify and delight your leisure 
evening, put no trust henceforth in our verdicts— 
not usually considered to err on the side of acqui- 
escence in mediocrity. 


VISITS TO RELATIONS. 

Visiting my Relations and its Results ; a Series of small Episodes 

in the Life of a Recluse. Pickering. 
Tue title of this book accurately describes its 
contents, which are the small episodes of an old 
bachelor’s life, noted with singular felicity and 
truthfulness. It does not pretend to be a story; 
and the thread which connects the episodes together 
is of the slenderest. But what it attempts it car- 
ries out with upusual success. ‘he old bachelor— 
shrewd, observant, upright, and unimpassioned— 
is excellently presented ; the right tone is struck 
at first, and is sustained throughout. He quits 
his solitary home to mingle once more with the 
varied motley of town life. The first visit is to a 
careless spendthrift nephew, whose sentimental 
wife and comfortless home are capitally painted. 
From thence he proceeds to.an old College friend, 
whose wife stands in great contrast to his niece, 
and whose intellectual ambition is skilfully indi- 
cated, as may be gathered from this fragment of a 
conversation he has with her :— 

*“¢ You cannot think,’ she continued, with a me- 
lancholy smile, ‘you cannot imagine, the pains I 
have taken to learn what is good, nor the volumes 
that I have written out, in the shape of extracts, from 
all the teachers of philosophy whose works fell in my 
way.’ 

“ «Perhaps that was the reason why you failed to 
secure the thing itself—if, indeed, you have failed ; 
asupposition I only make upon your own suggestion.’ 

*“* You need not mince matters with me,’ she 
replied, ‘I love to come to the point, and bring 
home applications to my own individual use. I 
know I am restless and unhappy, and I know I should 
not beso. I shall truly thank you, therefore, if you 
can suggest to me some remedy for my mental mala- 
dies.’ 

“*T am afraid I must give the answer of Lady 
Macbeth’s physician, ‘therein the patient must 
minister to himself.’’—But, really now, Mrs. Sey- 
mour, touching that plan of yours of “heaping up 
teachers” in the form of extracts, it seems to me to 
require alimit, Ido not say but that, to a certain extent 
and at a certain stage of life (from fifteen to five-and- 
twenty, perhaps), it is of great value in helping to 
form and strengthen the principles and taste, and 
induce a love for thoughtful literature—one of the 
most valuable of loves. But, unless the selection of 
such extracts is made with judgment and discrimina- 
tion, worse than nothing is done for the individual’s 
benefit.’ 

““* As for judgment and discrimination,’ said she, 
‘I did not turn to them to help me. I was sensible 
of a craving for peace and rest,—for somewhat, in 
short, that was wiser and more permanent than my 
own wayward feelings ; and whenI found, as I often 
did in the course of my reading, a thought or a pre- 
cept that seemed to meet this want, and which made 
me lay down my book and say, ** how just !"—“ how 
beautiful !""—I “made it my own directly, without 
waiting for any thing or any body else, to decide 
upon its value.’ 

“* You could not have a better guide, taking it for 
granted that the sensibility of its beauty and justice 
of which you speak was grounded in truth.’ 

“* Is there a better test of our being guided by 
truth,’ said she, ‘than that of our loving those re- 
Presentations and views of it which oppose our 
—— and show us how vain and empty those wishes 

re? 

“*It is a very good and sure one, I believe,’ re- 
Plied I; ‘for, as says the wise and pious Fenelon, 
‘Most certainly that superior reason which corrects, 
reproves, and informs man, against his own inclina- 
tion, can be no part of himselt.’”’’ 

“* Stay, stay,’ said she, suddenly producing from 
her reticule a little manuscript book, and taking her 
pencil in her hand; ‘Now repeat that once more, 
while I write it down.’ 

““* Instead of that, allow me to give you another 
remark from the same author,’ said 1. 


“* * Pray do,’ she replied, ‘for I am a miser in these 
matters.’ 

“*Itis this— You know a great deal more than 
you practise (he is writing to a disciple of his who re- 
quested his spiritual counsel), and have much less 
cecasion for new lights than to follow those you have 
already received.” 

““*«] wonder how many times I have said that to 
myself,’ she observed, as she closed her book. 

“«* Then, let me counsel you not to have to say it 
any more. There is a covetousness of the mind for 
acquisition, which pursues it even in its search after 
truth ; but, because we are looking for so good a thing, 
we never suppose we can have too much of it, or be 
oe too often into the well where the proverb says 
it lies.’ 

**« And can we?” she asked, with alook of surprise. 

“«*T think,’ replied I, ‘ that we can never be built 
too steadfastly and permanently upon truthful prin- 
ciples; which, of course, must be developed and cul- 
tivated in us by every proper means; amongst which, 
thoughtful reading and mediation occupy a prominent 
place. But the events and circumstances of life which 
exercise our principles, and which call upon us to 
make a practical application of the truths we know, 
these are our best instructors; and if we fail in 
obedience here, and look for our lessons in a sofa- 
reclining perusal of philosophy, thinking to glide as 
easily into goodness and self-discipline as we can 
sink into an after-dinner’s nap, I am afraid we shall 
make no way at all in learning the art of being happy ; 
for that is the sum and snbstance of what we are 
seeking, is itnot ?” 

‘* * No doubt,’ said she. 
is the question.’ 

*“*]T believe we may simplify it,’ said I, ‘intoa 
well-sustained, systematic habit of self-control.’ 

**Itis a hard, an unlovely thing, though, that 
self-control,’ she replied. 

*** Pride, which is often taken for it, is a hard 
and unlovely thing, I grant. But the self-control I 
mean springs from another root. It suffers, not as 
pride does, because to suffer is less degrading than to 
murmur; but because by suffering, and by being 
serene and patient in endurance, experience, the 
richest thing in all the world, is acquired ;—ex- 
perience, which, as Miss Barrett beautifully expresses 
it— 


‘But how to find it, that 


‘* Like a pale musician, holds 
A dulcimer of patience in his hand, 
Whence harmonies we cannot understand, 
Of God's will in his world, the strain unfolds 
In sad perplexed minors.” 

«Ah, charming!’ said she; ‘a dulcimer of pa- 
tience ! how sweet an idea!’ 

“«* And how dainty sweet the thing itself!’ said I. 

“«¢ Have you any of it to spare?’ and she looked | 
at me rather archly. 

““*Notagrain. It is because of the smallness of | 
my store that it seems to me so inestimably precious. 
I am quite sure, however, that I should be none the 
richer in patience, or any other virtue, by filling a 
commonplace book with extracts in its praise. Not 
but what I have done a great deal in that way in 
former times; and, as I said just now, it is to a cer- 
tain extent very useful. But there is a time to have 
done with teachers, of an outward kind at least.’ 

*« ¢ Of an outward kind!’ she repeated. ‘Are not 
all books and modes of teaching necessarily external 
to us ?” 

“* Of course they are; but that to which they 
appeal is interior, spiritual, and divine; or they 
might as well be addressed to the beasts of the field.’ 

***T don’t catch your meaning,’ said she. 

*** What was it, then, in you and in me, that so 
entirely approved of, and united with, the few lines 
of Miss Barrett’s which I just now repeated? What 
made their beauty? Was it the words?’ 

‘“** No, certainly ; it was the sweetness of the idea,’ 
she replied, 

*** And that,’ said I, ‘ was equally relished by both 
of us, because it struck upon something in our in- 
terior natures which lovingly responded to it, as it 
would, indeed, to every holy idea which could be 
addressed to it.’ 

‘«* What can that something be?’ she asked. 

“*Ttisaspark of the divine within us,’ said I, 
‘ which readily assimilates with truth and beauty, as 
being of itsown nature. Every thing assimilates with 
its own: the pure with the pure, the corrupt with 
the unholy,’ ”’ 


This extract will indicate the nature of Visiting 
my Relations, which is purely didactic, and full of 
excellent good sense. His visits to a philanthropist, 
and to a model school, are capitally touched ; the 
satire kindly and sensible, without a shade of bitter- 
ness. There is also a love story in the volume. 
The old bachelor tells the history of his early en- 
gagement and of its abrupt termination: a common 
story, such as will find its fellow in every man’s 
experience ; but told with a truthfulness rare, indeed, 
in fiction, 

We repeat, the merit of this little work lies in its 
truthfulness and quiet good sense. The style is, 








like the matter, close, firm, unexaggerated, culti- 


vated, but rendered inelegant by an occasional 
yielding to careless colloquialisms, such as “It 
was a lovely day, and all about me looked lively 
and pleasant; a deal more so, I must confess,” &c. 
—or as the “highly talented young lady.” We 
have already given one sample of its thoughtful 
remark ; we will add another on 
PREMATURE AUTHORSHIP, 

“« ¢ But what sad havoc is often made of the capa- 
bilities of the mind by this rash and premature 
authorship !’ said I, ‘ People in general, and young 
people more especially, under the influence of that 
vanity and self-love which more or less hoodwinks 
us all, when they feel strongly, conclude, as a matter 
of course, that they can describe clearly; whereas it 
is quite possible, and more likely than not, that they 
may have a very deep and exquisite perception of 
beauty, without a particle of the genius and cultivated 
judgment which are requisite for the judicious ex~- 
hibition of it.’ ”’ 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

The Cow: Dairy Husbandry and Cattle Breeding. By M. M. 

Milburn, Illustrated by Harrison Weir. W. 8. Orr and Co. 
This is one of Richardson's Rural Handbooks, an 
excellent shilling series we have before commended. 
It comprises chapters on the Milk producing and 
Fat producing breeds of Cattle, on the Principles of 
Breeding (very curious revelations are there made !), 
on Dairy Management, on Feeding and Rearing 
Cattle, and on the Diseases of Cattle. More espe- 
cially addressed to persons interested in agriculture, 
it is, nevertheless, an entertaining volume for all 
lovers of natural history, 
The Country House: The Poultry Yard. 
The Country House: The Piggery. C, Knight; 
The two first of a new serial publication by Charles 
Knight which, like the Rural Handbooks just noticed, 
may be commended for the happy mixture of general 
with special interest. The Poultry Yardin particular 
has matter in it of that kind which arrests the 
attention of all lovers of natural history; and even 
those who have no thought of keeping poultry, will 
pause to read the chapters on the general character- 
istics and physiology of birds. The Piggery, by 
W. C. L. Martin, is also an excellent manual. On 
a future occasion, when the work is more advanced 
and our table is less crowded with books, we shall 
return to this Country House. We should add that 
it is well illustrated with woodcuts. 
The Martyrs of Russia. By J. Michelet. Author of Priests, 

Women, and Families. Keeves and Turner. 
A little book not calculated to inspire Europe with 
any greater love for Russia and Cossackism, It 
forms a portion of the Democratic Legends to which 
the French historian turned politician has lately been 
devoting his eloquent sympathy. 
Classical Selections from British Prose Writers ; chiefly Illustra- 

tive of the Principles of Intellectual, Civil, and Religious 


Liberty; of Peace, Philanthropy, and Social Advancement. 
A. Cockshaw. 


A new volume of the Library for the Times, Itis a 


| good idea, well executed, though the writers might 


surely have been more varied? Extracts are agree- 

able and popular reading; these are selected with a 

purpose—that of training young patriots. 

Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China, during the Fears 1844-5-6, 
By M. Hue. ‘Translated from the French by W. Hazlitt. 
Illustrated with fifty engravings on Wood. Vol. I. 

Office of the National Illustrated Library, 

M. Hue’s travels are, perhaps, the best that French 
Literature has given for manya long year; lively, 
graphic, and penetrating as the writer unques- 
tionably is, he is aided by the depth of his convictions 
and by the comparatively untrodden nature of the 
part he traversed. r. Hazlitt has well trans- 
lated the book, and here we have it profusely illus- 
trated and handsomely set forth as one of the works 
issued by the proprietors of our amazing contempo- 
rary, the London Illustrated News. A second volume 
is to come. 

Agnes de Mansfelt; a Historical Tale. By T, C. Grattan. 
( Bentley's Shilling Series.) Bentley. 

It is many years since we read Agnes de Mansfelt, but 

we have a vivid recollection of the pleasure it gave 

us, and intend devoting the first spare evening to re- 
newing our acquaintance with it. Meanwhile, let us 
add for your behoof, that Mr. Bentley reissues it in 
an elegant form for “ an old song,” to take its place 
beside the many temptations of Railway Literature. 

Ours is a duodecimo age, and to this ‘* complexion 

we must come at last,” if we have only the requisite 

attractiveness ! 

Lilias Davenant. By Miss Stewart, Author of “ Lord Dacre of 
Gilsland,” &e. G. Routledge. 

Twice Told Tales, By Nathaniel Hawthorne. First Series. 

G. Routledge. 

Twice Told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Second Series. 

G. Routledge, 

Three volumes of Routledge’s Popular Library. The 

Twice Told Tales of that strange weird spirit Nathaniel 

Hawthorne, are most acceptable presents to a public 

in search of something to stimulate them ; for old as 

the machinery and most of the incidents of these tales 
certainly are, yet there is a certain witchery in them 
which no imaginative reader will withstand. We 
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advise you to read slowly the “ Haunted Mind,” if 
you want to understand the secret of Hawthorne’s 
spell, 
A Dictionary of the French and English Lan, es. For the 
use of Schools and for General Reference. By Gabriel Surenne. 
Oliver and Boyd. 
A compact, well printed, decidedly serviceable book. 
It is an abridgement of Surenne’s Standard Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary in a pocketable shape. A vocabu- 
lary of Proper Names is added, with tables of French 
money, &c. 





Organizations uf the People, 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
Ee 
HOW THE “ TIMES” ASSAILS WORKING MEN. 
(Coneluded from our last, p. 20.) 
It has been painful to observe the tone of the 
numerous employers who, under real and feigned 
names, have poured their foregone complaints into 


the ears of the Times. They are, with scarcely an 
exception, imputative and offensive. Well mean- 


ing themselves, having beyond doubt, in most | 


cases, the welfare of the men at heart as much as 
the Engineers’ Council, these masters will give that 
advice which they deem most honourable to our 
national character, and most serviceable to the men. 
It is just possible that the men may doubt their 
sincerity. Ifthey do, the masters will be quick to 
feel the injustice of the suspicion. Can they not for 
a moment imagine that the Council who advise the 
engineers—or rather who execute their resolyes—are 
well meaning also—that they seek the true welfare of 
the men, and are not even inconsiderate of the 
interests of the employers—according to the light and 
experience they have? Are these members of the 
Engineers’ Society, therefore, likely to listen to the 
recommendations of ‘“‘ Amicus,’” were those recom- 
mendations ever so just? Are they likely to trust to 
his profession of amicableness when he addresses 
them as a“ knot of plotting demagogues,”’ and tells 
the public that ‘their language is as false as their 
hearts are untrue.”’ Ifthe Times intends this sort of 
writing to benefit either the men or the employers, 
or improve the public judgment, it is grievously mis- 
taken. It is just the language to make matters 
worse all round. If the Times is sure the masters 
will triumph, and means them to triumph, and lends 
them its advocacy that they may triumph, this is 
another matter; but if it comes into the controversy 
to see justice done and good feeling prevail on both 
sides (the only reason a journal can have for inter- 
fering), it ought not to take that course which makes 
justice and good feeling impossible. 

Supposing that the provocation comes entirely 
from the side of the men, and that the masters are 
immaculate—a rather presumptuous proposition to 
assume, still the masters, having more knowledge, 
wealth, and position, than the men, they are in 
circumstances to set a better example, and the public 
have a right not only toexpect, but to exact, it from 
them, The old barbarian style of dispute, sixty years 
ago, was for the men to assume their employers to be 
natural tyrants, and then for the employers to assume 
that the men were naturally ill designing. It was 
said this viciousness was passing away, and 
that masters and men had come to regard them- 
selves as two parties, in opposite relations, each 
seeking naturally and honourably its own welfare, 
and never disputing for each others destruction, and 
warring ” calling each other infamous names; but 
respectfully and patiently endeavouring to discover 
and adjust the middle line of their mutual interests. 
The Times has certainly the discredit of having de- 


stroyed this belief, by a rancour of advocacy which | 


can do nobody so much harm as the body of gentle- 
men who condescend to have it employed on their 
behalf. Impartial persons will suspect that the cause 
of the employers is, after all, not so very pure and 
fair, when an accomplished defender like the Times, 
finds it needful to embroil the question in vulgar 
personalities. 

Even if the accusations of the Times were true, it 
is not useful to introduce them, Were the Engineers’ 
Council a “knot of plotting demagogues,’’ which 
cannot be proved—except by a logic which would 
equally prove the Lancashire employers to be a 
** gang of conspiring tyrants”—it is nothing to the 
purpose. In this controversy, such mutual invective 
is simply loss of time. The operatives will not 
believe that their own shopmates, whom they have 
known, and tried, and elected, are knaves, because 
the Times says so: nor will the public believe that 
the heads of the Lancashire firms (known to be as 
anxious for the working man's welfare as this Engi- 
neers’ Council) are tyrants, because the Operative may 
say so (which, by the way, it probably will not say). 
In industrial questions, bad intention and good in- 
tention are alike fallible, and the sole points to be 
discussed are the apparent. justice and probable con- 
sequences of the steps proposed. Let the enzineers 
preserve the admirable temper in which their Council 
have entered into this discussion, and if they have 
a right case, public opinion will be with them. 
If they are not seduced by the dangerous and al- 








most irresistible example of the Times, they will 


command respect. Working men are great in 
suspicion—calling names is their forte—invectives 
come from them in showers; they find themselves 
to be to a great extent ignorant, believe themselves 
to be greatly oppressed, and hence denunciation is at 
once within their taste, their powers, and their feel- 
ings. The Times writes as though it knew this. 
« Amicus” also knows ‘‘a thing or two”’ besides the 
no overwork question, and his letter is admirably 
adapted to ruin the engineers’ advocacy—not by his 
arguments, which can be met, but by the feelings he 
will awaken, and the bad spirit he willinspire. The 
mechanic will naturally think he may call names if 
his master does so. When a gentleman stoops to 
invective, a workman supposes he may also indulge a 
little. He forgets that the public are apt to think 
accusation a smartness in the employer, but a vicious 
vulgarity on the part of the man. The next danger 
is that the workman may be really outraged by 
these imputations, and retort angrily; and then we 
shall have the retort thus extorted paraded in the 
columns of the 7imes by some astounded “ Amicus,” 
and a leading article will follow, on the plan pur- 
sued in France lately, where every delirious expres- 
sion of antagonism was been stored up and palmed 
off upon Europe as the genuine expression of the 
deliberate sentiments of an entire party of Social and 
Political Reformers. 

On the 29th the Times virtually recalled its impu- 
tations, and adopted a juster tone, and restated its 
own case, But it suffers its correspondents to per- 
severe in their acrimony. On that day the 7%mes 
said it had no wish ‘to use Aard names either to the 
operatives or those who directed their movements.” 
This is a correction of error sooner than is usual with 
the Times, and it will be wellif the employers follow 
the example. 

In this notice it is not intended to enter into the 
merits of the actual industrial question in dispute, 
but to fix attention upon the manner of conducting 
it—which is a point of no mean importance. The 
merits of the case will make themselves evident if 
kept out of the clouds of mutual vituperation. 

It would be fortunate, if it were possible for the 
Engineers’ Council to assume the good intention of 
the Times, of ‘‘ Amicus,’’ and of all the employers, or 
pass their imputations by as a digression or a neu- 
trality, and deal with the simple justice or injustice, 
and the good or bad consequences of the question in 
dispute. It is also needful that they should declare 
whether their course of action will be wholly negative 
or partly positive. If positive in any sense, then the 
line should be drawn clearly between vindication of 
the rights of labour, and intimidation, or interference 
with the rights of masters. Ifa purely negative 
course is adopted, which seems the only one political 
economy could not assail, such a course should be 
distinctly stated and rigidly enforced. But these are 
matters for the Council to consider—the main point 
the public at this moment are concerned with, is to 
see that the intentions of the necessitous working 
men are as well respected as the intentions of their 
wealthy employers. ‘True to the instincts of the 
hereditary power it ever championizes, the Times has 
exhausted all the platitudes of its praises upon the 
virtue of the master class, and stigmatized as ‘“‘a 
gang of agitators,’’ the working men, whose only 
proved crime is that they contemplate the im- 
provement of their condition, by means which 
the competitive system has always authorised. In 
nearly every department of literature and Go- 
vernment, educated gentleman are found following 
the disreputable policy of imputation—constantly 
addressing the working classes as they would 
not suffer any to address them without resentment. 
Now, in the matter of justice and fair play, even the 
populace are equals. As all are (theoretically) equal 
in the eye of the law, so they should be in the eye of 
agentleman. Yet in the country a gentleman edu- 
cated at Oxford, if he happens to be a squire, a cler- 
gyman, or an overseer, will walk into a poor man’s 
cottage, or even take the lid off his pot, to see what 
he has for dinner—conduct for which he would 
knock the peasant down, or kick him out of doors, if 
he came into his house and did the same thing. In 
the same manner the cotton squires of the manufac- 
turing districts will pry into their workmen’s earn- 
ings, prescribe what they should live upon, what they 
shall eat, what society they shall keep, intimidate 
them into churches or conventicles on Sundays, 
dictate what societies they shall belong to, to 
whom they shall give their contidence and from 
whom they shall withhold it, stigmatize them 
as “dupes,” their committees a “ gang,’’—conduct 
which in the working man would be called insolence. 
If the workmen should thus attempt to dictate to his 
employer his course of procedure, the said employer 
would kick him out of the factory. If these same 
working men venture merely to say that they are not 
willing to work seventeen hours a day at the mere 
will ot the master, the literary ire of the Times is 
loosened upon them, the whole country alarmed at 
the coup d’état of struggling industry. And this is 
what gentlemen capitalists, editors of leading 
journals, polished and cultivated employers, call fair 
play. Ion, 








Dgen Connril 
Open Connil. 
<> 
{IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 

HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. ] 





There 1s no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
pretited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILToN. 








TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
CHARTER ASSOCIATION. 
Miteside, January 4, 1852, 

GenTLEMEN,—I find that 470 of you have elected 
me to be one of your Executive for this year. I am 
very heartily thankful for this unsolicited and un- 
expected mark of confidence; but some few explana- 
tions are necessary on my part before I can either 
accept (except temporarily) or decline the offite to 
which I have been chosen. For, however gratified I 
may be by the trust, I cannot lose sight of the strange- 
ness of the position to which my friends are inviting 
me, namely, as one of the heads of a body which for 
a long time past I have been pronouncing (and still 
must persist in pronouncing) dead,—utterly dead, and 
beyond hope of even a galvanic recovery. 

I am ready and willing to undertake any office for 
the People. But if I take office, I must work. If I 
work, 1 must know the object for which I am to 
work, and approve the means placed at my disposal. 
I know your object; but I do not approve your 
means, for I think them utterly insufficient. 

Even if disposed to waste my own time upon 
futilities, I could not consent to minister to a delusion ; 
nor have I sufficient power of face to undertake to 
lead men Nowhither. To think that the present 
Chartist organization can ever get the Charter I 
believe to be a delusion; and, as the ‘‘ National 
Charter Association,’’ under present guidance, you 
will just gotoward Nowhither till you die of inanition 
on the road, 

I say this with no personal reference to either the 
last or the present Executive; Isay this without any 
condemnatory allusion to what are called the “ past 
mistakes ’’ of Chartism. I speak of Chartism as it is ; 
of your association at its best, as the organ only of 
of the working classes, of only a part of them. And 
was it of the whole, it would not alter my conviction: 
which is, that the working classes alone can never win 
their freedom by any such organization as yours, or 
by any such method of procedure. 

What is the difference between the middle and 
working classes in this matter? Why, that the mid- 
dle classes have a power in the State ; andeven a few 
of them, if discontented, can terribly embarrass the 
Government; so the Government respects their 
grumbling whenever it reaches a certain temperature. 
But for the working classes, they may talk till dooms- 
day, and their talk will carry nothing, because they 
have no power in the State. That is, no power con- 
stitutionally; and they are not yet by any means 
prepared to act unconstitutionally, no more than 
they were in April '48, or in November ’39, The 
working classes must adopt measures very different 
from any they have yet seriously contemplated, before 
they can be strong enough to free themselves by them- 
selves. But they can win their freedom in concert 
with the honest Liberals of the middle classes. In 
concert with them they may obtain the franchise 
through the ordinary means of political agitation, 
enrolment of names, subscription of funds, and lots 
of stump-oratory. 

These two paths lie open to you—the unconstitu- 


' tional and the constitutional. The third way goes No- 
| whither, 


You will not reach the charter, though you 
travel on it fifteen years more, and fifteen hundred 
afterwards. For the unconstitutional way you are 
not fit. Only one course remains; to get the middle 


| classes to join you. 


I donot advise you to betray your cause by any al- 
liance with the Parliamentary Reform Association or 
the Manchester move. But I advise you to act so as 
to detach the best men from both these; and so at 
once to knock them up, and to substitute for them a 
real national party. If there are not any honest men 
among them to join you, then God help you for an- 
other generation! But there are many honest men, 


though prejudiced against the name of Chartist. 
Oh, “‘ prejudice against a name!” Well, and is not 
yours a prejudice for a name ? 
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What I advise youis this. That you instruct your 
Executive (and I put it to you, because it seems to me 
that, as only your Executive, we must have your au- 
thorization),and empower them in your name to call 
a conference of all advocates of universal suffrage (the 
principle of the charter), in order to consider of a basis 
of union, prepared in your name to surrender the 
name of the Charter and its minor provisions (if re- 

uired), to try, in fact, how large a party can be got 
or universal male suffrage and no property qualifica- 
tion. 
the right of all to choose from all, leaving the rest as 
open questions. Except upon such a simple ground, 
I see now no hope of a national party, no chance of 
our success. 

I know not if my advice will be palatable. That is 
seldom a question I care to answer. I know it to be 
honest, and I believe it to be wise. It remains for 
you to consider. If in this course I can help you, 
well! Lam ready. If you do not choose this way, I 
know not what I can do for you; and I shall have to 
resign a sinecure, unless, indeed, you can show me 
other work. 

Do not think, however, that I am presuming to 
dictate the terms upon which I will accept your dele- 
gation. I am only pointixg out what I think I can 
do, asking you if such qualification may be sufficient 
for your delegate. I wish to serve you. 

Yours faithfully, W. J. Livton. 





Commercial Wtairs. 
—<——_ 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
SATURDAY. 

Dulness has prevailed in the City owing to Ministerial 
uncertainties, European aspects, Cape news, and the 
burning of the Amazon. Consols closed at 974 } on 
Monday and Tuesday, receding on Wednesday to 97}, 
and rising to 97 on Thursday. Yesterday the elosing 
price was—Consols, 97§ }. 

Fluctuations have been:—Consols, 97 to 97}; Bank 
Stock, 216 to 4; Exchequer Bills, 58s. to 61s. premium. 

The bargains in the official list of Foreign Stock 
yesterday comprised — Brazilian, 954; the Small, 96; 
the New, 944; Russian Five per Cents., 103; Ecuador, 
$5 and 3; Granada, ex December, 1849, coupon, 17; 
Mexican, for money, 287 and 29}; for the account, 
29%, 4, 308, and 30; the Small, 294; Peruvian Deferred, 
474, 48, 474, and 48; Russian Four-and-Half per Cents., 
101 ex div.; Sardinian Five per Cents., 93}, 4, 923, 
and 93}; Spanish Five per Cents., for money, 24 and 
234; for account, 234; Passive, 53 and 4; Spanish Three 
per Cents., 42}, and ? ex. div.; the New Deferred, 18%, 
§,"and 4 ex. div.; Venezuela, for account, 37 and 374; 
Belgian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 934 and 94; Dutch 
Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 593 and 4 ex. div.; and the 
Four per Cent. Certificates, 91§ and 92. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
Closing Prices.) 











| Satur.; Mond.; Tues. Wedn. Thurs. | Frid. 
Bank Stock ....| 216 215} | 216 216 216 216 
3perCt.Red..| 973 | 973 | 98 978 98 | 98 
3p. C.Con.Ans.| — | ae 97} 97 97 | 974 
3 p.C. An. 1726.; —— | ——| —— —_—| — 
3p.Ct.Con.,Ac.| 973 | 97} | 97] 964 974 | 974 
3} p. Cent. An. 982 | 98: 4y 9Re 983 | 99 
New SperCts.| ——/| ——-| —— - eee 
Long Ans.,1860.. 7} | 7 7 71 6 
Ind.St.104p.ct.| —— } — | — 269 | — 
Ditto Bonds ..| 70 p{/ Tl p| 7p 2p)! 2p 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.| 59 p| 59 pj); 57 p| 58 p! S8p| 58p 
Ditto, 5...) —— | 59 p! 57 p| 61 p! 58p)| 6lp 
Ditto, Smal 59p! 59p| Wp’ 6lp 6lp!] Sp 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
Evening. ) 
Austrian 5 perCents. 80 Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 30 
Belgian Bds., 44 p.Ct. 94 - Small.. eo 20h 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 954 | Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Buenos Ayres 6p. Cts. 45 Peruvian 44 per Cents. 87 





Chilian 6 per Cents... 101 Portuguese 5 per Cent. 92 
Danish 5 perCents. .. 103 ———— 4 per Cts. 33 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 594 — Annuities — 


—— 4 per Cents. .. 2 
Ecuador Bonds “ 3} 
French 5 p.C.An.atPariz106.25 
——- 3 p.Cts., Julyl1,72.00 


Russian, 1822, 44 p. Cts. 101 

Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 23] 
Passive oe 5 
Deferred +» 183 











SHARES, 
Last Official Quotation for Week ending Friday Evening. 


Railways, BANKS 
Aberdeen “ +» 12}| Australasian a eo 39) 
Bristol and Exeter .. 854] British North American 45 
Caledonian ee +» 164 | Colonial 


Eastern Counties ue 7 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 28 
Great Northern .. «~ a 
Great 8. & W.( Ireland) 364 
Great Western .. - 87% 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 622 
easter and Carlisle _- 
Lond., Brighton, & S, Coast 97} 


Commercial of London,, 254 
London and Westminster 30 
Lendon Joint Stock .. 18} 
Nationaloflreland .. — 
National Provincial .. — 
Provincial of Ireland .. 44 
Union of Australia « =. 355 
Union of London eo id 


London and Blackwall.. 7 MINEs, 
London and N.-Western 117) | Bolanos .. tA _= 
Midland .. “ -» 584] Brazilian Imperial => 


North British .. ee 7 
South-Eagtern and Dover — 
South-Western ., = 
York, Newcas., & Berwick 183 


Ditto, St. John del Rey 19 

Cobre Copper .. ee 
MISCEL! ANEOUS. 

Australian Agricultural 15 








York and North Midland — | Canada .. Na +. 494 
_Dooks. General Steam .. oo Sie 
East and West India .. 142 | Penins.& Oriental Steam 17) 
London .. 4. «. 116 | Royal Mail Steam =... 784 
t. Katharine ., +. 7% | South Australian oe 6223 
AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR, 
The average price of Brown or M d 


from the returns made in the week cline the 23rd ise 
, 1851, is 21s, 7d. per cwt. 





For the sake of union I would defer all, except | 





CORN EXCHANGE. 

Makk LANE, January 9.—Supplies since Monday are 
small. The trade on the spot was slow g¢o-day, and 
prices remained precisely as on Monday, except for a 
few parcels of Russian Oats, for which 3d. was taken. 
All the country markets were dearer yesterday for Wheat, 
and those in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, ls. to 2s 
dearer for Barley. One or two transactions have taken 
ew in Indian Corn afloat, at about 28s. for Odessa. 

‘here are no buyers of Egyptian Wheat at the prices 
asked. Some Egyptian Barley just arrived here is found 
not to sell at present, though offered at 19s. in ship, and 
this makes holders exhibit more disposition to sell. 
From letters dated December 26, received by the Odessa 
mail which arrived yesterday, it appears that about 
thirty vessels had left that port in the month ending 
December 12, with grain for the United Kingdom, and 
about twenty for the Continent, and most of the cargoes 
are said to be already disposed of. 





GRAIN, Mark-lane, Jan, 9. 















Wheat, R. New.. 368. to 38s. Maple 
‘ij 39 — 40 White 
< 40 Boilers 
— 42 Beans, Ticks 2: p 
— 46 dd coce ST 2 
Superior New 46 — 48 Indian Corn.... 27 — 29 
errr 25 — 27 Oats, Feed .... 17 — 18 
RE cc cameud 23 — 24 Fine .... 8 — 19 
Malting...... 28 — 30 Poland ...... iy — 20 
Malt, Ord....... 50 — 54 Fine ... 20 — 21 
Fine .. 4 — 5B Potato ...... 17 — 18 
Peas, Hog.. 26 — 27 Fine .... 18 — 19 
FLOUR, 
Town-made ..ccccccccccccscccccesscoces per sack 408, to 430, 
Seconds .eccccccvcece occoces voces eee BO 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship . 
Norfoik and Stockton ......sceesecveees eeaveecees 
C.ICAD ee eseces ce 


Canadian ..ccs.ccce cevcccccves © eccccecoee 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN 
Week ENDING Jan. 3. 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 














Wheat ccccccceccce Site B8. | Ba@ccce ceccccccccese SM, 1G 
Barley f...cccccccce 26 3 | Beams....... ecncces 28 #7 
Cate. cocascocescces 17 9 eee eceeeee 28 4 

Aggregate Average of the Six Weeks. 

Wheat ccoccccccces ¢ We. SEND cccacevesece ee ld, 
Barkley ....cccccccece 2 7 Beans .... * 9 
Oats... cecccseccecces 18 3 PERS .cvcce cece ee 2 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SM’THFIELD.* 

s.d. 8s. d. 6 @ «. d, 

Beet....se0e eavedecees S$ Owes © ccss thine See & 


Mutton .... 








Pork ccc ccccccccesses 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Friday. Monday, 

Feasts 20 scccccccccce cccceces SOB ceccccecccoccces SOR 
Sheep .ccccccccseces coccccce 4450  cecccccccccce eos 22,190 
Calves seesseee res a erececasss pod evcesece ee on 
Pigs ccccces cersvcccseecce ce BO nccccecerseresce oe 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, January 12. 
BaNKRUPTS.—E. H. PaL_mer, late of Brentford, common 
brewer, to surrender January 17, February 20; solicitors, Messrs. 
Laurance, Plews, and Boyer, Old Jewry-chambers; official 
assignee, Mr. Cannan, Aldermanbury—H. R. SaBing, Poppin's- 
court, Fleet-street, card maker, January 16, February 13; soli- 
citor, Mr. Brisley, Pancras-lane, Cheapside; official assignee, 
Mr. Stansfeld—P. SumMmeEnRs, Tabernacle-walk, Finsbury, fancy 
printer, January 20, February 19; solicitors, Messrs. Laurance, 
Plews, and Boyer, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry ; official assignee, 
Mr. Bell, Coleman-street-buildings—R. Trower, College-street, 
Chelsea, builder, January 13, February 19; solicitors, Messrs. G. 
and G. H. Clark, Finsbury-place; official assignee, Mr. Bell, 
Coleman-street-buildings—J. CoLes, Buckingham, dealer iu 
corn, January 15, February 14; solicitors, Messrs. Newbon and 
Evans, Wardrobe-place, Doctors’-commons; official assignee, 
Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street—J. CoeLe, 
Limington, Somersetshire, miller, January 15, February 18; 
solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Son, Bridgwater; Mr. Stogdon, 
Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—T. H1ICHENS, 
St. Thomas the Apostle, Devonshire, timber merchant, January 
21, February 23; solicitor, Mr. Brutton, Exeter; official as- 
signee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—T. RoBINSON, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
broker, January 28, February 18; solicitor, Mr. Preston, Hull; 
official assignee, Mr. Carrick, Hull—H. Brown, Liverpool, ship 
chandler, January 16, February 12; solicitor, Mr, Greatley, 
Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 


Friday, January 9. 

BaNKRUPTS.—R. and R. BILLING, Reading, brickmakers, to 
surrender January 23, February 20; solicitors, Messrs. Gregory 
and Faulkner, Bedford-row; and Mr. Blandy, Reading—F. F. 
Coss, Canterbury, grocer, January 20, February 17; solicitor, 
Mr. Cullen, Poplar; official assignee, Mr. Graham—S. Mason, 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, draper, January 21, February :8; soli- 
citors, Mr. Fenton, Newcastle-under-Lyne ; and Messrs. Mot- 
teram, Knight, and Emmet, Birmingham; Official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—J. Witi1ams, Bristol, ship- 
owner, January 23, February 18; solicitor, Mr. Day, 
Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol—D. Boos- 
BYER, Tavistock, Devonshire, ironmonget, January 20, 
February 18; solicitors, Messrs. Parker, Rooke, and Parker, 
Bedford-row, and Mr. Terrell, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. 
Hirtzel, Exeter—G. Mitnes, Palsgrave, and Scarsborough, 
Yorkshire, cloth merchant, January 26, February 16; solicitors, 
Mr. Barker, and Mr. Hird, Huddersfield; official assignee, Mr. 
Hope, Leeds—J. B. Tayior, Liverpool, commission agent, 
January 22, February 13; solicitor, Mr. Booker, Liverpool; 
official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpocl—R. W. OGILviz, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, shipbroker, January 20, February 26; solicitor, 
Mr. White, Sunderland ; official assignee, Mr Baker, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

TO TRADESMEN AND OTHERS REQUIRING LOANS. 
HE ADELPHI LOAN, DISCOUNT, AND 
DEPOSIT BANK, 17, Adam-street, Strand, continues to 

make advances of £5. 5s. and upwards on most liberal terms. 

Good Bills discounted, and Money advanced upon the capes 
of every description of Property as Collateral Security.—Office 
hours ‘Ten to Four. 








TRE LECTURE ON THE WEEK.— 
Mr. THORNTON HUNT will lecture to-morrow (Sunday) 
Evening, in the Lecture Theatre of the Western Li Tn- 
stitution, 47, Leicester-square ; when the Events, ts, 
Spirit, and Progress of the Past Week will be summed up 
commented on as usual. The Lecture to commence 

at Seven. Doors open at Half-past Six. A to the 
Amphitheatre, 3d.; Front Seats, Is. 


ANTI-STATE CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE beg to 
announce that the First of a Series of MONTHLY MEET- 
INGS, to be held in the Theatre of the CITY OF LONDON 
LITERARY INSTITUTION, will take place on THURSDAY 
NEXT, when addresses will be delivered by the Rev. WILLIAM 
BROCK, JOHN SCOBLE, Esq., and the Reverend BREWIN 
GRANT, of Birmingham. 
The Chair will be taken by N. GRIFFIN, Tt Seven 
o’clock, CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary, , 
41, Ludgate-hill. 
*.* Catalogues of the Society’s Publications will be forwarded 
on application. ‘ 


OUNTY COURTS TRADESMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, 
Offices—46, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
NO ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 

Notwithstanding the numerous advantages derived by the 
public from the introduction of County Courts, Tradesmen and 
othera, compelled to resort to them, frrquently experience much 
inconvenience and considgrable sacrifice of time and money by 
needless personal! attendance, mistakes made in > proc edinge, 
1 ; ; 








and from the employment of irresp ble an Pp 


agents. 

This Association has been established for the Collecting and 
Recovery of Debts, in a pectable and expediti 
and as a Central Office for the various County Courts. A charge 
of five per cent. only will be made at these offices. Tables of 
fees, rules of the Courts, their respective districts, and all other 
necessary information may be obtained. 

A competent Secretary has been appointed, who will procure 

e and duct the cases, except where a solicitor 
is required, and from his practical acquaintance with the busis 
ness will render mort important services. 

In cases where a solicitor is uired, the most respectable 
and most competent in the various districts will be engaged ata 
moderate and fixed charge. 

No charge will be made in unsuccessful cases, except postages 
and actual outlay. 

Any further information may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, between the hours of ten and four daily; or 
Prospectuses forwarded on the receipt of three postage stamps, 


OFWYL COLLEGE, RIVER, near DOVER, 
Conducted by Mr. J. WESTON, M.R.C.P. Established 
in 1843, to combine the beneficial influences of family and home 
with a sound, extensive, and polite EDUCATION on very mo- 
derate terms, commencing at £20 per annum, toa limited num- 
ber of thirty-six young gentlemen. The situation is most 
healthy and delightful; the grounds and land, fifty acres in 
extent; and the Institution commodiously adapted, with spa- 
cious and airy rooms and covered Gymnasium. Eaen pupil 
learns drawing, and has a single bed. French and German by 
foreign professors resident in the family. Twelve young ladies 
receive, under the care of Mrs. Weston, M.C.P., a superior 
education, combining with the ornamental the useful part of a 
young lady’s education, so generally neglected in most schools, 
Terms as above. Prospectuses, containing views of the estab- 
lishment and locality, may be had on application to either 
Principal. 


N EDUCATIONAL HOME forCHILDREN 
from Three to Seven Years of Age. 

This Establishment, at present in its commencement, is re- 
commended to the attention of those parents who are desirous, 
of obtaining for their children a course of early training in har-, 
mony with the true objects of moral and intellectual culture, 
and who are aware cf the great difficulty of effacing, or of coun- 
teracting in after years, the injurious effects of ignorant and 
injudicious nursery discipline. 

It combines, with the watchfulness of parental care, arrange- 
ments calculated to promote the health, physical development, 
and joyous freedom of the child. 

The habits and dispositions are carefully trained; truthfulness , 
and unselfishness are sedulously cultivated; and obedience is 
enforced—not by severity or intimidation, nor by the allure- 
ments of factitious rewards—but by a firm, consistent, and gentle 
mode of treatment, by appealing to the understanding and the 
sympathies, by directing attention to the natural consequences 
of conduct, and by fostering a love of excellence. 

The instruction, which is graduated from the simple to the , 
more complex, is carefully adapted to the hension of the 
child; and, while the teaching of dogmatic creeds on the assump- 
tion of their unquestionable truth is scrupulously avoided as 
prejudicial to the due exercise and development of the intellec- 
tual faculties, the utmost endeavours are made to educe and 
strengthen those elements of character which are the foundation 
of true religious feeling. Knowledge is made attractive, and 
the lessons are given by means of sensible signs with familiar 
conversations, on the principle of cultivating the perceptive and 
reasoning powers by ae curiosity concerning the struc 
ture and qualities of objects and the ph of animate and 
inanimate nature. 

For reference, &c., apply to Mr. John Chapman, Publisher, 
142, Strand. 


ONDON to DUBLIN (via Holyhead) in 
THIRTEEN HOURS and a HALF. 

Three communications daily on week days ; two on Sundays. 
Sea passage, Four Hours and a Half, First class, £3; second, 
£2. Return tickets (available for a fortnight), first class, £4, 10s, 
second, £3. Children under twelve half-price, 

For full particulars of the booking-through system between 
England and Ireland, see “ Bradshaw's “Guide” age 122; 
“Walsh’s Irish Guide,” page 20; “ Fisher’s Irish Guide,” 
page 2. 4 



































STRICTURE CURABLE BY A NEW REMEDY.—SEVEN 
THOUSAND CURED LAST MONTH, 
R. HUGH MURRAY, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
CONSULTING PHYSICIAN, begs to offer to the afflicted 
his new remedy, which will effect a perfect cure in every case, 
without the use of the Bougie. Thousands who, thro 
of exposure, are enduring this distressing malidy in silent 
sorrow and misery, will hail with pleasure the announcement of 
this discovery, which will emancipate them from the thraldour 
of their misery, in secrecy, without the least confinement, in« 
convenience, hindrance to business or alteration in diet, ox any« 
thing that can possibly excite suspicion, 
This new remedy will be sent free to any part of the kin 
on receipt of 10s.,in postage stamps, addressed to Hugh Murray, 
M.D., George’s-square, Liverpool. 
De. Mame may be consulted by lettes yey 
and will guarantee a complete cure for every case, without 
fear of exposure er the sity of a p 1 interview, 
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ASTONISHING, YET TRUE. 

HE Stock of BENETFINK ani CO., 89 and 
90, CHEAPSIDE, and 1, IRONMONGER-LANE, com- 
rises every variety of Electro-plated wares—Chandeliers, Lamps, 
‘ea Urns, Tea Trays, Cutlery, Iron Bedsteads, Baths, Turnery, 
Stoves, Fenders, Fire irons—in fact, every requisite, either for 
the cottage or the mansion, at ten or fifteen per cent. less than 

any other house in the kingdom. 

At this Establishment an eight-roomed house can be furnished 
for — Pounds, the articles of the beat quality and work- 
manship. 

THE PATENT ELECTRO-PLATED DEPARTMENT 
is especially deserving of attention, as every article made in 
sterling silver is now manufactured in Electro Plate. Our 
material is a hard white metal, all through alike, and this 
eovered with a thick coating of Silverby the patent Electro pro- 
cess, renders detection from real silver impossible, The prices 


Ddelow for best —_ — 
POONS AND FORKS. 
Fipp_e Patrean. Kino’s THREADED, OR VIC- 
STeaspoons.. ..+++.+ . Od. TORIA PATTERN. 
6 Dessert Spoons or 6 Teaspoons .....0..+. + 
Forks....+++++++0.. 103. Od. | 6 Dessert Spoons or Forks 20s. 






€Table do. do, 12s. 6d.|6 Table do. do. 5 
TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES IN GREAT VARIETY, 
Cot Pattern, richly en- Albert and other pattern 
graved teapot ........ ~ | Teapots ..........0006 308. 
Coffeepot to match .. Coffeepot to match ...... 388. 
Cream Ewer, gilt insi Cream Ewer, gilt insid 20s 


++ 188. oe 20s. 

-basin ditto .. 25s,|Sugar-basin ditto .. 28s. 
clegant Four-glass Cruets, 18s.; Six-glass ditto, 25s.; Table 
Candlesticks, 18s. per pair; Chamber ditto, 10s, each, complete ; 
Set of Three richly engraved Bohemian Glase Liquors, in elegant 
frame, .; Set of Four Corner Disnes and Covers, £6. 15s. 
&e. &e. THE CUTLERY DEPARTMENT 
is also one to which B. and Co. attach the utmost importance, as 
they manufacture all their blades of the best material, the dif- 
ference in price consisting solely in the more expensive handles 
and superiority of finish. 

Fine Balance Ivory Table Knives, lls. per dozen; ditto Des- 
serts, 9s. per dozen; Carvers, 4a. per pair. 

A setof Electro-plated Desserts, containing Twelve Knives 
and Twelve Forks, in handsome mahogany case, 50s. 

All orders amounting to £5 and upwards forwarded to any 
part of the kingdom, carriage free. 

N.B.—An illustrated priced Catalogue eent free on application. 

89 and 99, CHEAPSIDE. 


URE OF ASTHMATIC COUGHS BY 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. 
Ince Gamis, Medicine Warehouse, opposite Stukey’s Bank, 
Yeovil :—* A lady purchased a 2s. 9d. box, and observed that she 
had suffered for years from an asthmatic cough, and spent many 
pounde on other medicines to no purpose. Weeks after the 
same lady called again, when ‘she had been completely cured 
by them,’ merely one 2s. 9d. box. Other instances are from 
time to time occurring, which prove the value of these Wafers 
above other ici for pul y di , coughs, colds, 
&c.—Ince Gamie.”” To singers and public speakers they are 
invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have 
a pleasant taste. Price ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. per box. Sold 
by all druggists. Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, 
the best medicine for Females. They have a pleasant taste. 
Prices 1s. 14d., 28. 9d,, and 11s. per box, with full directions for 
use.—All Pills under similar Nawnes are Counterfeits. 


THE ROAD TO HEALTA! 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Disordered 
Liver and Bad Digestion. 
Copy of a Letter from Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemist, 7, Prescot- 
street, Liverpool, dated June 6, 1851. 

“* To Professor HOLLOWAY.—S1R,— Your Pills and Ointment 
have stood the highest on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines 
for some years. A customer, to whom I can refer for any in- 
quiries, desires me to let you know the particulars of her case. 
She had been troubled for years with a disordered liver and bad 
digestion. On the last oecasion, however, the virulence of the 
attack was so alarming, and the inflammation set in so severely, 
that doubts were entertained of her not being able to bear up 
under it; fortunately she was induced to try your Pills, and she 
informs me that after the first, and each succeeding dose, she 
had great relief. She continued to take them, and although she 
used only three Boxes, she is now in the enjoyment of perfect 
health. I could have sent you many more cases, but the above, 
from the severity of the attack, and the speedy cure, I think, 
speaks much in favour of your astonishing Pills. 

“ (Signed) R. W. KIRKUS.” 

Wonperrut Ervicacy oF HoLtoway's PILLs IN CasEs oF 
Drorsy.—Persons suffering from Dropey, either about the turn 
of life or at other times, should immediately have recourse to 
these Pills, as hundreds of persons are annually cured by their 
use of this direful plaint in ite diff stages, when all 
other means had failed. 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices—ls. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Lls., 
22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable saving by 
taking the larger sises.—N.B.—Directions for the guidance of 
Patients inevery Disorder are afixed te each Box, 

DO YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, MOUSTACHIOS8, EYEBROWS, arc. ? 
= Immense Public Patronage bestowed upon 

Miss ELLEN GRAHAM’S NIOUKRENE is sufficient 
evidence of ite amazing properties in reproducing the human 
hair, whether lost by disease or natural decay, preventing the 
hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyness. 
It is g d to prod Whiskers, Moustachios, &c., in 
three weeks, without fail. It is elegantly seented; and suffi- 
eient for three months’ use will be sent post-free, on receipt 
of Twenty-four Postage-Stamps, by MISS ELLEN GRAHAM, 
14, Hand-court, Holborn, London. Unlike all other prepara- 
tions for the Hair, it is free from artificial colouring and filthy 

reasivess, well known te be so injurious toit. At home daily 

rom Two till Five. “ My hair is restored, thanks to your very 
valuable Nioukrene.”—Miss Mane, Kennington. “I tried every 
other compound advertised, and they are all impositions; your 
Nioukrene has produced the effect a James, St, 
luable, its Baleamic Pro. 




















Alban’s. For the Nursery it is i ‘ 
perties being admirably adapted to Infants’ Hair. 

LIQUID HAIR DYE.—The only perfect one extant is Miss 
Graham's. It is a clear liquid, that changes hair in three 
minutes to any shade, from light auburn to jet black, so natural 
as to defy detection, does not stain the skin, and is free from every 





UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 

EEIeEPsy is one of the most afilictive of all 

human maladies, rendering the life of the patient a burden, 
and most yal cutting him off in the midst of his days, and 
con ng him toa premature grave. As yet no remedy has 
been brought forward and offered to the public, potent enough 
to conquer this grim giant of human misery; all that has been 
d by the most eminent of the faculty has failed to eradicate 
the disease or restore health and happiness to the unfortunate 
sufferer. To such as have yet been doomed to pass their days 
in fear and wretchedness, after trying every available means, 
and are now looking anxiously for death to put an end to their 
sufferings, Dr. WATSON offers his new and important dis- 
covered remedy, which during the last three years he has applied 
in upwards of 50,000 inveterate cases, without a single instance 
offailure! he can therefore, by its use, guarantee a perfeet 
cure for every case. 

Sufferers should immediately write to Dr. W., who will send 
his new and invaluable pee | to any part of the globe, with 
such advice and directions aa he will guarantee to effect a per- 
fect cure in every case, without the least inconvenience or danger 
to patients of either sex, or any age. Its efficacy is infallible in 
every case of Fits, Convulsions, or any disorder of the nervous 
system. The importance of this remedy is fully established by 
more than ten thousand signatures of Patients, cured solely by 
its use, numbering among them many medical men. No letters 
can be replied to, unless containing Post-office order for usual 
fee of One Guinea, — at the Liverpool Post-office, to Charles 
Vincent Watson, iv ., for which the remedy will be sent free 
to any part of the Kingdom, and a permanent cure guaranteed 
in every case without further charge. 

Address—CHARLES V. WATSON, M.D, 20, South John- 
street, Liverpool. 


GRATIS! GRATIS! GRATIS! 
Just published, Thirteenth Edition, 86 pages, 
VERY MAN HIS OWN DOCTOR. 
A popular guide to Health for the Million, By a Puysi- 
ctam. Sent free by post, on receipt of four penny postage 
stamps to pre-pay it, by Mr. Boorn, Medical Publisher, 14, 
Hand-court, Bedford-row, London.—** The most popular expla- 
netion of the sympt and treatment of di we have met 
with, being free from techicalities and all mysterious terms,”— 
dvertiser, May 16, 1851. “* We predict that this book 
will have an immense circulation, as it has ouly to be read to be 
appreciated.”— Kent H. . November 7. A eopy of the large 
Library Edition of this work will be sent post free on receipt of 
fourteen postage stamps. ie 
Just published, Seventh Thousand, Library Edition, 
CLAIRVOYANCE AND MESMERISM. — 
A practical exposition of the principles of Clairvoyance. By a 
Masmgrist. With mysterious revelations collected from the 
entranced words of many persons placed in a state of Mesmerism. 
Sent free by post on receipt of fourteen postage stamps by Mr. 
Booth, 14, Hand-court, Bedford-row, London. ** Clairvoyance 
and Mesmerism are no longer mysteries; this is the most elabo- 
rate work we have ever read, and will do much towards estab- 
lishing the truth of these wonderful sciences.” — Literary Gaxetie. 
“* With all humility and purity of heart, I give the result of 
my inquiries to the world, with the impression that the startling 
revelations may coutribute to human happiness and virtuous 
deeds,”"—Extract from Chapter 1. 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS.— 
The following testimonial is another proof of the great 
efficacy of this medicine :— 
“ 157, New Bond-street, London, October 12, 1850. 

“ Sir,—in acquainting you with the great benefit which I have 
experienced by taking Blair’s Gout and Rheumatic Pills, I feel 
that I am but performing a duty to that portion of the public 
who may be similarly afflicted. About twenty years since I was 
first attacked by Rheumatic Gout in my hands and feet. I had 
previously been subjected to every variety of climate, having 
served in Canada in the 19th Dragoons, and in Spain, under Sir 
John Moore, in the 18th Hussars. I always procured the best 
medical aid, but without obtaining any essential relief, and my 
sufferings cau be appreciated only by those who know 
something of thisdisease. It was during one of those paroxysms, 
betweed twelve and thirteen years ago, that I was recommended 
to try Blair’s Pills. I lost no time in procuring a box, 
and before I had taken that quantity the pain had entirely 
ceased, and in a few - I was in perfect health. From 
that moment, whenever I feel any symptoms of the disease ap- 
proaching, | have instant recourse to this medicine, which to me is 
eo valuable that, were it not that the days of magic have ceased, 
I should certainly attribute the relief I obtain to that cause. 
Moreover, I rejoice to say that my health has not in any degree 
suffered ; but, on the contrary, I believe the tendency of Blair’s 
Pills is towards its improvment. I have recommended the pills 
to many friends, and the result has always been of the most 














= character. I am, Sir, yours respectfully, Garrat 
ostaR GILL. To Mr. Prout, 229, Strand.” — ‘ 
For every description of Gout or Rh tism, Sciatica, Tie 


Douloureux, &c., BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLs 
are a sovereign remedy, contain neither mercury, opium, nor 
any other dangerous drug, require no care whatever in their use, 
and for rapidity of cure and complete safety have not their equal 
in the world.—Sold by Thomas Prout, %2%, Strand, London, 
price 2s. 9d. per box, and by most respectable Medicine Venders. 
Observe the name and address of ** Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, 
London,” in the Government stamp. 
RUPTURES 
EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS! 
R. BARKER continues to supply the 
afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming 
complaint, the great success of which, for many years past, ren- 
ders any further comment unnecessary. It is easy and painless 
in use, causing no inconvenience or confinement, and is appli- 
cable to every variety of singleor double rupture, however bad 
or long-standing, in male or female of any age. The remedy, 
with full instructions for use, &c., will be sent post free to any 
art of the world on receipt of 7s.,in cash, postage stamps, or 
Post-office Order, — at the General Post-office, to 
ALFagsp Barker, {.D., 48, Liverpool-street, King’s- 
cross, London, where he may be consulted daily from Nine 
till Three o’Clock (Sundays excepted). All communi- 
eations being strictly confidential, Dr. B. does not publish 
cases or testimonials, a great number of which, with old trusses, 
have been sent to him by persons cured, as trophies of the suce 
cess of this remedy; they can, therefore, be seen by any sufferer 
at the establishment only. 

DEAFNESS, NOISES in the HEAD, EARS, &c.—Dr. Bar- 
ker’s remedy permanently restores hearing in infants or adults, 
whether deficient from cold, illness, or any accidental causes; and 

as been ful in th ds of cases, where the most 











ns (dangerous to the head, &c.) will find this 


tionable quality. It needs only to be used once, producing 
mtdye for ever. Persons who have been deceived by 
‘ every respect, and that ‘‘ none but itself can be 
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‘ Fries &. sent post-free by post for forty-two 
| ‘iss Graham, ! and-court, Holborn, 
ion. W OT WALK WITH EASE? Soft and hard 


“e0rntgnd bunions may be instantly relieved and permanent! 
, ‘aveafed by Miss Graham's PLOM BINE, iu three days. It is pon. 


‘7 téfree on receipt of thirteen pos stamps. “It cured m 
‘ ‘ like magic.” r. Johns, ocean me My bunion has 
“ Sims, Truro. 
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t of the Profession have failed as relief. It removes 
all those distressing noises inthe head and ears, arising from 
nervousness, deafness, or other causes, and by its occasional use, 
will preserve the important faculty of hearing to the latest period 
of lite. In every case of deafness, &c. (without an exception), 
a perfect cure is guaranteed. The remedy, with full instructions 
for use, &c., will be sent post free to any part of the world, on 
receipt of 7s. 6d., in cash, postage stamps, or Post-office Order, 

yable at the General Post-office, to ALFRED BARKER, M.D., 
is. Liverpool-street, King’s-croes, London, where he may be 
eonsulted daily from Nine till Three o’Clock (Sundays excepted). 





A NEW MEDICINE. 
RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE—A form 


of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
ments for which copaiba and cubebs are ly administered. 

Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, encase.) in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to take, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as well as to those who object to fluid medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Laboe 
ratory, 90, Blackfriars-road, London, where they may be had, 
and of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
or sent free by postat 3s. and 5s,each. Of whom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, 

FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, 
TESTIMONIALS, 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
on ; and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, London. 
“I have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba, 
(Signed) “ Josern Henry Green, 

“ Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of tne Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 

ospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

“*Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaibs. Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success, 

“* New-street, April 13, 1835.” 

*,* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ Georcs FRANKS, 
Black friars-road "—being attached to each. 








ILES! {A positive cure is now placed in 
the reach of every sufferer from this distressing and 
truly disagreeable affliction by the use of Dr. COOPER'S in- 
fallable but perfectly simple remedy, which may be used with- 
out the least inconvenience or danger, by patients of both sexes 
and all ages, with the utmost certainty of success; and by it 
Dr. C, will guarantee instant relief and permanent cure for the 
most aggravated cases of either blind or bleeding piles. Dr. 
COOPER, Professor of Medicine and Physician Extraordinary 
to the Eastern Counties Royal Medical Institution, has had 
15 years’ experience of the efficacy of this remedy, having during 
that period applied it in some hundreds of inveterate cases 
weekly, both in private practice and in various Hospitals in 
England, on the Continent, and in America, and can positivel 
assert that it has never failed in a single case, therefore, he with 
confidence offers it to the public, and wil. send it (post free) to 
avy part of the kingdom upon receipt of Post-office Order for 
7s. 6d., payable at the Colchester Office, and addressed to 
ALFRED COOPER, M.D., High-street, Colchester, Essex, 
N.B.—In every case Dr. C. guarantees a certain ‘cure for the 
above sum, his only motive for making this public announcement 
being purely for the benefit of suffering humanity, 


AINS in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBAGO, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Indigestion, Nervousness, Debility, 
Stricture, Gleet, &c. &c.—Notwithstanding the slanderous asser- 
tions of a notoriously truthless London paper, DR. DE ROOS’ 
COMPOUND RENAL PILLS, as their name, Renal (or the kid- 
neys), indicates, are now established as a most safe and efficacious 
remedy for the above dangerous complaints, discharges of any 
kind, retention of urine, and diseases of the kidneys and urinary 
organs generally, whetherresultingfrom imprudence or otherwise, 
which, if neglected, frequently end in piles, fistula, stone in the 
bladder, and a lingering death. For gout, sciatica, rheumatism, 
tic-douloureux, erysipelas, dropsy, scrofula, loss of hair and teeth, 
depression of spirits, blushing, incapacity for society, study, 
or business, confusion, giddiness, drowsiness, sleep without 
refreshment, fear, nervousness, and even insanity itself, when 
(as is often the case) arising from or combined with uri- 
nary diseases, they are unequalled. By their salutary action on 
acidity of the stomach they correct bile and indigestion, purify 
and promote the renal secretions, thereby preventing the forma- 
tion of stone, and establishing for life the healthy functions of 
all these organs. ONE TRIAL will convince the most prejudiced 
of their surprising properties. May be obtained at ls. ld4d., 
2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 33s. per box, through all Medicine 
Venders in the Kingdom; or should any difficulty occur, 
they will be sent free on receipt of the price in postage stamps 
by Dr. De Roos. N.B. A considerable saving effected by pur- 
chasing the larger boxes. 

CAUTION.—A self-styled ten-shilling doctor (unblushing im- 

udence being his only qualification) is advertising, under a dif- 
ferent name, a highly injurious imitation of theze Pills, sufferers 
will, therefore, do well to see that the stamp, bearing his name, 
affixed to each box is a“ bond fide Government stamp” (note 
base counterfeit), and to guard against the truthless statements 
of this individual, which are published only for the basest pur- 
poses of deception on invalids and fraud on the Proprietor. 

TO PREVENT FRAUD on the Public by imitations of the 
above excellent remedy, her Majesty's Honourable Commis- 
sioners of Stamps have directed the name of the Proprietor, in 
white letters on ared ground, to be engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp affixed to all his Medicines, without which none is 
genuine, and to imitate which too closely is forgery and trans- 
portation. AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 

“ Abersychan, Pontypool, May 2, 1850. Dear Sir,—After 
taking a box of your Renal Pills, I amso much better that I am 
induced to send for another, as 1 want to drive the pain quite 
away.—I remaia, yours respectfully, Joun Andrews.” “ Furnes, 
June 26,1850, Dear Sir,—Please fo: ward a 4s. 6d. box of your 
Renal Pills; they are the only medicine I have met with that 
have been of service.—Yours, &c., Milton Welch.” “ Limekiln- 
street, Dover. Sir,—Please to send a few more of your wonder- 
ful Pills. My wife has nearly taken all you sent before, and 
feels great relief already.—T. Bloem.” ‘4, Market-street, Man- 
chester, Your medicines are very highly spoken of by all who 
have purchased them of me.—Yours truly, George Westmacott.”” 

One person informs Mr. Smith, Times Office, Leeds, that these 
celebrated Pills are worth a guinea a box. 

N.B. Persons wishing to consult the doctor by letter may do so 
by sending a detail of the symptoms, &c., with the usual fee of 
£1, by post-office order, peyable at the Holborn Office, for 
which the necessary medicines and advice will be gent to any 
part of the world. 

Address, WALTER DE ROOS, M.D.,35, Ely-place,"Holborn- 
hill, London, where he may be consulted from 11 till 1, and 5 till 
8, Sunday excepted, unless by previous arrangement. 

*,* Wholesale Agents: Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 95, wry 
don-street; Sutton and Co., 10, Bow-churchyard; Edwards, 67, 
St. Paul’s-churchyard; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Sanger, 150, 
Oxford-street; Prout, Temple-bar; Prentis, Edgware-road; of 
whom the above may be obtained, and of all other Medicine 
Venders in the Kingdom; but, should difficulty occur, enclose 
postage stamps to the establishment. 
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ETROPOLITAN COUNTIES and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSORANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 
DIRBCTORS. 
Thomas Littledale, Esq. 
Edward Lomax, Esq. 
Samuel Miller, Esq. 


Samuel Driver, Esq. 
John Griffith bp kon. 
nry Peter Fuller, Esq. 
Sonn Palk Griffin, Esq. Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Peter Hood, Esq. Sir Thomas N, Reeve. 
Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N, | William Studley, Esq. 
Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths 
of profits divided amongst the assured.—Prospectuses, post free, 
on application. F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Manager. 


pears LGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 

Loans granted on personal and other securities. 

Detailed Prospectuses, containing the names and addresses of 
nearly seven hundred shareholders, rates of premium, an expla- 
nation of the system now originated, together with useful infor- 
mation and statistics respecting Life Assurance, may be had 
on application at the offices. ¥ 

Parties desirous of becoming Agents or Medical Referees are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary. 

By order of the Board, THOMAS H, BAYLIS. 

Offices ; 40, Pall-mall, London, 
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GLISH AND CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY. 
Chief Office 9, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Branch Offices:—London: 6, Trinity-street, Borough, and 65, 


Sun-street, Bishopsgate-street. Glasgow: 65, St. Vincent- 
street Dublin: 38, Lower Ormond-quay. Norwich: 16, St. 
Giles’-street. ; 
Policies Indisputable. Half Premiums taken. . 
* Diseased,” Military and Naval Lives accepted at equitable 
rates. 
Annuities, Endowments, and Loans on the most advantageous 
terms. 
Claims payable three months after satisfactory proof of death. 
Profits divided annnually after first seven years, 
GEORGE ANGUS, Secretary. 





IMPORTANT TO LIFE ASSURERS. 
ye Attoe AL PROVINCIAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Completely Registered and Incorporated. 
Capital £50,000 in 10,000 shares of £5 each. 
Deposit £1 per share. 
Offices, 34, Moorgate-street, Bank, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Hinde Palmer, Esq. Thomas Winkworth, Esq. 
William Anthony Purnell, Esq. John Poole, Esq. 

Persons assured in this Office to the extent of £300 and up- 
wards on the participating scale, or holders of tive shares and 
upwards will be entitled to nominate scholars to the endowed 
schools of the Society. 

Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Society. 

Applications for agencies requested. 

By order of the Board, J. W. SPRAGUE ,Manager. 


HE MERCHANT'S AND TRADESMAN’S 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 5, Chatham- 


LIFE 





place, Blackfriars, London; 53, Dale-street, Liverpool; and all 
the principal Towns in the Kingom. 
TRUSTEES. 


John Macgregor, Esq., M.P. 
Quarles Harris David Fergusson, Esq. 
Jeffery Smith, Thomas How, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—John Macgregor, Esq., Princes-terrace, Hyde-park 
M.P. for Glasgow. 
John Carter, Esq., South Molton-street. 
Francis Edwards, Esq., Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park. 
David Fergusson, Esq., Eastcheap, and Champion-park. 
Thomas How, Eeq., Eastcheap; Gordon-house, Turnham-green. 
Benjamin Hooper, Esq., Seething-lane. 
Daniel McFarlan, Esq., Fenchurch-street. 
William Northcott, Esq., 13, Rood-lane, and St. Mary’s-road, 
Peckham. 
Charles Snewin, Esq., Lloyd-square. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Archibald Billing, Eeq., M.D., F.R.S., Park-lane. 

. W. Tamplin, Esq., F.R.C.S8., 33, Old Burlington-street. 
Daniel Hooper, Esq., B.A., M.D. Lond., 18, Trinity-square, 
Southwark. 

Assurances on Lives and Survivorships; Annuities for Old 
Age; Endowments for Children; and every description of Life 
Assurance may be effected in this office. 

Policies indisputable, except in cases of Fraud. 

All the Profits go to the Members. 

Prospectuses may be had at the Offices, or of the Agents 

GLORGE THOMSON, Manager. 
THOMAS MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 

*.* Active persons required as agents where they are not 

already appointed. 








ENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
INSTITUTED UNDER TRUST, TO COUNTERACT 
THE SYSTEM OF ADULTERATION AND FRAUD NOW 
PBEVAILING IN TRADE, AND TO PROMOTE THE 
PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
Trustees—Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. (Founder of the Insti- 
tution); and Thomas Hughes, Esq. (one of the Contributors). 
Commercial Firm—Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co, 
Central Establishment—76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq., London. 
Branch Establishments—35, Great Marylebone-street, Portland- 
place, London; and 13, Swan-street, Manchester. 

The Agency intend hereafter to execute all orders for any 
kind of articles or produce; their operations for the present 
are restricted to GROCERIES, ITALIAN ARTICLES, 
FRENCH WINES, and BRANDIES., 

A Catalogue has just been published, containing a detailed 
list of all articles with the retail prices affixed, with remarks on 
adulteration. Price 6d., or sent by post for ten stamps. Also 
a wholesale price list for Codperative Stores gratis, or by post 
for one stamp. 

Particulars relating to the Central Cobperative Agency, with a 
Digest of the Deed of Settlement, are to be found in the printed 
report of a meeting held at the Central Office of the Instivution, 
to be sent by post for three stamps. 

Rules have been framed and printed for enabling any number of 
families of all classes, in any district of London, or any part ot 
the country, to form themselves into “ Friendly Societies” for 
enjoying the benefit of Codperative Stores. To be sent by post 


to parties forwarding four stamps. The Agency will undertake | 


to have certified in London the rules of any society organizing 
themselves on the above-mentioned form. 

Catalogue, Wholesale List, Particulars, and Rules, ia one 
parcel, ls. 6d., per post. 

_All communications to be addressed 76, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, to MM, Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co. 


PROVISION for WIDOWS and Others, at the 
| Smallest Yearly Outlay.—Annuities are guaranteed to 
widows and other nominees, upon a plan which secures a larger 
income than can be obtained in any other way. Example :—A 
husband aged 35 ean secure to his wife a 30 an annuity of 
£10 at bis decease, for the yearly premium during his lifetime of 
£1, 19s, 1ld., and one of £50, for £9. 193. 6d. 


EAST of ENGLAND LIFE OFFICE, 6, King William-street, 
Mansion-house, London, 
TRUSTEES AND HONORARY DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord Headley J. Joliffe Tuffnell, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh John Disney, Esq. 
Sir John T, Tyrell, Bart., M.P. J. R. Spencer Phillips, Esq. 
Prospectuses with full particulars may be obtained from 
EDWARD BUTLER, Secretary. 


HE LONDON NECROPOLIS AND 
NATIONAT, MAUSOLEUM COMPANY. 
Completely registered and incorporated. 

TRUSTEES, 
Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.P. 
William John Evelyn, Esq., M.P. 
Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P. 

This Company being now completely registered, and the usual 
notices to Parliament having been given, the few remaining un- 
allotted Shares may be obtained, upon application to the Secre- 
tary, at the Offices of the Company, 16 a, Great George-street, 
Westminster. By order of the Board, 

RICHARD CHURCHILL, Sec. 


ETROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL JOINT 
B STOCK BREWERY COMPANY, 
Tneorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an EXTRAOK DINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders of this Company 
will be held at the Temporary Offices, Eldon Chambers, 
Devereux-court, Temple, on Thursday, the 15th day of January, 
1852, at 1 o’clock P.M., for the purpose of considering the pro- 
priety of altering the 19th clause of the Deed of Settlement of 
the said Company, in regerd to the admission of Shareholders to 
the premises of the Company, and of adding to the said deed a 
clause providing for the constitution of subscribers who shall 
have the right of purchasing of the Company on reduced terms, 
and insp_cting the premises of the Company under such regula- 
tions as the Board of Directors may find necessary; and also 
clauses giving the servants of the Company a share in the profits 
of the business.—By order of the Directors. 

THOS, HERBERT EDMANDS, Secretary. 

December 30, 1851. 

N.B. Under the 34th clause of the Deed of Settlement, Share- 
holders whose calls remain unpaid at the time of Meeting will 
have no right to be present. 








DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION; also on Urinary Derangements, Constipa- 
tion, and Hemorrhoids, Is, each; by post, ls. 6d. 


W HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 
“* Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 

A popular exposition of the principal causes (over an. careless 
feeding, &c.\ of the above harassing and distressing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day, and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c. 

Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
** Jucunde Vivere.” 


IV. 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and HA MORRHOIDS; their Obviation and Removal. 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
to twelve; evenings, seven tll nine. 


OM G0 PATHY.—All the Homeopathic 

Medicines, in Globules, Tinctures, and Trituration, are 
prepared with the greatest care and accuracy by JOHN 
MAWSON, Homeopathic Chemist, 4, Hood-street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; and 60, Fawcett-street, Sunderland ; from whom they 
may be obtained, in single tubes, neat pocket cases, and boxes, 
suitable for families and the profession. ‘‘ Laurie’s” and all 
other works on Homaopathy, together with cases and tubes, 
sent post-free to all parts ofthe kingdom. Dispensaries andthe 
profession supplied on liberal terms. 

Just published, and may be had free of charge, a small pamph- 
let on Homeopathy, by J. Silk Buckingham, Esq. 

MAWSON’S HOM(EOPATHIC COCOA.—The Cocoa-nut, or 
nib, contains a very large proportion of nutritive matter, con- 
sisting of a farinaceous substance, and of arich and pleasant 
oil. This oil is esteemed on account of its being less liable than 
any other oil to rancidity. Homeopathic physicians are united 
in their recommendation of cocoa as a beverage ; and the testi- 
monials from other sources are numerous and of the highest 
character. It was so highly esteemed by Linneus, the chief of 
Naturalists, that he named it Theobroma —* Food for the Gods.” 

Dr. Pareira says, ‘‘ lt is a very nourishing beverage, devoid of 
the ill properties possessed by both tea and coffee.” 

Dr. Epps, the popular lecturer on Physiology, says:—‘* Mo- 
thers, while suckling, should never take Coffee; they should 
suckle on Cocoa. I have the testimony of mothers who have so 
suckled, and they state that they found, with Cocoa without 
Beer, they produced quite sufficient milk, and the children 
suckled with such diet were in better health than those suckled 
on a previous occasion, when Beer, and Coffee, aud Tea formed 
the liquid part of their diet.” The same author adds :—*“ Cocoa 
is the best of all flavoured drinks. It is highly nutritious.” 

Dr. Hooper says :—** This food is admirably calculated for the 
sick, and to those who are in health it is a luxury.” 

Many persons have been turned against the use of Cocoa and 
Chocolate from having tried the many, and very generally inferior 
article vended at the grocers’ shops under that name. The pre- 
paration here offered by JOHN MAWSON contains all the nu- 
tritious properties of the nut without any objectionable ad- 
mixture. It is, therefore, recommended as an agreeable and 
wholesome substitute for Coffee, to which it is certainly much 
superior, as it is also to the Cocoas sold as “Soluble Cocoa,” 
“Flake Cocoa,” &c. It is light, easy of digestion, agreeable, 
nutritious, and requires little tume or trouble in preparing for use. 

TESTIMONIAL.“ Having used the Hom@opathic Cocoa pre- 
pared by Mr. Mawson, I have no hesitation in giving it my fullest 
recommendation.”—Thomas Hayle, M.D 

Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN MAWSON, Homao- 
pathic Chemist, 4, Hood-street, Newcastle, and 60, Fawcett- 
street, Sunderland. 

AGENTS.—North Shields—Mease and Son, druggists. Sun- 
deriand—Mr, John Hills, grocer, South Shields—Beil and May, 
druggists. Penrith—Mr, George Ramsay, druggist. Stockton 
—John Dodgson and Co, druggists. Durham—Scawin and 





Monks, druggists. Darlington—Mr. 8. Barlow, druggist. Car- 
lisle—Mr, Harrison, druggist. Agents wanted! 
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CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 
Containing the y means for obtaining further In- 
formation. May be had at the following places:—The CawrnraL 
Orricg, 76, Charlotte-street, ee tg ; the 

Branch, 35, Great Marylebone-street ; Manchester 

13, Swan-street, Manchester; the Publishing Office of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Working-Men’s As tions, 183, Fleet- 
street. Gratis, if by personal application. if by letter,o e 
Postage Stamp. 





ETROPOLITAN Economic CABRIOLET 
COMPANY, for Supplying the public with neat and 
commodious Cabs at the rate of 4d. per mile.—Provisio: 
Registered.—Offices, 23, Parliament-street, Westminster. 
Capital £40,000, in 20,000 shares of £2 each ;“deposit 10s, a share, 
The object of this Company is to provide for the publica good 
and cheap as well as a safe vehicle or conveyance, and to prevent 
extortion and insult, at present so universally and justly com- 
plained of. The fare of the Company’s cabs will be 4d. per mile, 
Men of good character and only such will be employed, and the 
most strict regulatious enforced to prevent imposition, Fixed 
salaries will be paid to all servants, and liveries supplied them 
by the Company. Great as the return will be for tal (50 per 
cent., as is shown by the estimate), the Directors have every 
reason to believe it will be considerably more, the increase of 
cab-hiring at the reduced rates being incalculable. The Direct 
intend immediately commencing with 100 cabs, and gradually 
to increase the number to what the amount of capital will allow. 
No liability beyond the £2 per share. 
Applications for shares and prospectuses to be made to 
T. W. Wallbanks, Secretary. 
No application for shares in this Company will be received 
after Wednesday, the 2st of January, 1858. 
23, Parliament-street. Jan, 5,1852. T.W.WALLBANKS, Sec. 


ORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS,—The 
undermentioned Associations of Journeymen of various 

Trades have commenced business at the addresses below given; 
and now call upon a fair-dealing and Christian public for the 
support of its custom and influence. The miseries of unlimited 
competition, the abuse of the powers of capital, have long taught 
the working classes that union is their only strength ; but pale 
ful experience has likewise shown that strength to be but 
wasted, for the most part, in combinations for the 
wages, in the forced idleness of strikes, By united labour, 
therefore, they now seek to maintain themselves and their fami- 
lies ; and if not always able to compete with the nominal cheap- 
ness of the slopseller or the low-priced tradesman, they hope, 
in the quality aud workmanship of their goods, to guarantee to 
all customers the fullest value of their orders; whilst those 
who look beyond the work to the worker—who feel that custom 
itself has its morality, and that the working classes of En, 
have been stinted of their due reward in money, health, know- 
ledge, and all that makes the man, will surely — in aiding a 
movement which tends to substitute airy workshops for dens of 
filth and fever—fair prices for starvation wages—fellowship for 
division—and moral as well as practical self-government for 
mechanical obedi , or thrald bitterly felt—and by the 
peaceful, healthy, intelligent, and gradual processes of labour to 
check for ever the blind and sudden struggles of want. For 
such men there will be scarcely a criminal or beggar, scarcely a 
pauper, prostitute, or drunkard, but will supply a living argue 
ment for associated labour. 

Working Tailors’ Association, 34, Castle-etreet, Oxford-street, 

North London Needlewomen’s Association, 31, Red Lion- 
square. 

Working Printers’ Association, 44, Johnson’s-court, Fleet- 
street. 

Pimlico Working Builders’ Association, Bridge-row Wharf, 
Buildings, Upper Tachbrook-street, and Codperative Coal Depot, 
Bridge-row Wharf, Pimlico. 

North London Working Builders’ Association, 4, All Saints- 
place, Caledonian-road. 

Working Pianoforte Makers’ Association, 5, Charles-street, 
Drury-lane. 

City Working Tailors’ Association, 23, Cullum-street, F en- 


church-street. 

Working Sh kers’ Association, 11, Tottenham-court-road, 

PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

Southampton Working Tailors’ Association, 18, Bernard- 
street, Southampton. 

Salford Working Hatters’ Association, 12, Broughton-road, 
Salford, Manchester. 

Central Office of the London Working Men’s Association, 76, 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

Read the ** Journal of Association.” published Weekly, price 
One Penny. J.J. Bezer, 183, Fleet-street. 


TEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &.— 
Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
and of the — Aro “4 . ~~ tos ene 
by the Peninsular and Orien team Na’ n Company 
the East, &c, The Company book , and maecive quote 
and parcels as heretofore for CEYLON, MADRAS, CAL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG rey 



































their steamers, starting fom SOUTHAMPTON on the 
every month, and from SUEZ.on or about the 8th of the month. 

The next extra 8 will be despatched from Southam 
for Alexandria on the 3rd of April next, in combination with an 
extra Steamer, to leave Calcutta on or about March 20. Passen- 
gers may be booked, and goods and is forwarded, uy Oooo 
extra steamers to or from SOUTHAMPTON, ALEXANDRIA, 
ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA, 

BOMBAY.—The Company will book passen, throughout 
from South ton to Bombay by their steamers leaving England 
on the 20th February, 20th March, and of alternate months 
thereafter, such p agers bei yed from Aden to Bom- 
bay by their steamers appoin to leave Bombay on the l7th 
February, 1st of April, and Ist of alternate mon thereafter, 
and affording, in connection with the steamers leaving Calcutta 
on the 8th of February, 20th of March, and of alternate months 
thereafter, direct conveyance for passengers, parcels, and goods 
from Bombay and Western India. 

Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this Company’s 
Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alexandria 
by her Majesty’s steamers, and from Suez by the Honourable 
East India Company's steamers, 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month. 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. The rates of passage 
money on these lines have been materially reduced, 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

N.B. Steam-ships of the Company now ply direct between 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and between Hong 
Kong and Shanghae, 











For further information and tariffsof the Company’s recently 
revised aud reduced rates of passage-money and t, and for 
plans of the vessels, and to secure passages, &c., at the 


Company’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London, tale 
place, Southampton, 
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This day is published, neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. (col- 
lected and revised from “ HouskHoLD Worps,” with a Table 
of Dates), THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Cuartzs Dickens. With a Frontispiece from a 


Drawing by F. W. ToruaM. The History will be completed in 
Three Volumes of the same size and price. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
NEW SPORTING WORK, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
JOHN LE 





On the Ist of January was published, the First Number (to be 
completed in Twatva MonTHLY Parts, price Is. each) of 
R. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
By the Author of “ Handley Cross,” “ Jorrocks’s Jaunts,” 
&e. Each Number containing One Coloured Engraving and 
numerous Woodcuts, by JoHN LugcH. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





This day is published, in two vols, 8vo., price 30s., with a 
Portrait, 


IFE AND LETTERS of JOSEPH STORY, 
The Eminent American Jurist. Edited by his Son, 
WitiraM W. Story. 

“ GREATER THAN ANY LAW WRITER OP WHICH ENGLAND 
CAN BOAST SINCR THE DAYS OF BLACKSTONS.”—LORD Camr- 
BELL in the House of Lords, April 7, 1843. 

*,° Judge Story was as distinguished for his private life asa 
Man and for ip elteinmants as a Scholar, as for his professional 
career. The present work, therefore, possesses great interest for 
the general reader. 

London: John Chapman, 142, Strand; Edinburgh : Maelachlan 
and Stewart. 





In Weekly Numbers, price 2d., or stamped for post, 3d.: in 
Monthly Parts, and in Half-yearly Volumes (three of which 
are published), 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. A Weekly Journal. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. Designed for the 
Instruction and Amusement of all Classes of Readers, and to 
assist in the Discussion of the Social Questions of the time. 
Also, published at the end of every Month, at the same Office, 


price 2d. 

THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF 
CURRENT EVENTS; which being declared, by the judgment 
of the Court of Exchequer, a legal publication not coming 
within the provisions of the Stamp Act, will be regularly con- 
tinued and much improved. 

The First Volume, being a Narrative of the Public Events of 
1850, is always on sale, price Three Shillings, neatly bound in 
cloth. The Second Volume will be published early in January. 

Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North; sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 





Just published, the Second Edition, price Is., 


Tus TASK OF TO-DAY. 
By Evans Batt. 
Being Volume I. of the Cabinet of Reason. 

An essential object is to create, or bring together in a port- 
able form, Literature by which the party represented may con- 
sent to be judged, which shall be a well-advised and dispas- 
sionate expression of principles not taken up in an nism, but 
adopted in conviction and enforced asa protest alike against 
that Progress which is anarchy, and against that Order which 
is merely prostration in Intellect, and despotism in Politics. 


Price Threepence, 
THE PHILOSOPHIC TYPE OF RELIGION 


(As developed in ** The Soul; her Sorrows and her Aspirations,” 
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